









SHAME 


STEVE MCQUEEN'S SECOND FEATURE FOLLOWS 
MICHAEL FASSBENDER ON A DANTEAN JOURNEY INTO 
SEX ADDICTION. BUT WE’RE LEFT WANTING MORE. 


Directed by Sieve McQueen 

Starring Michael Fassbender, Carey Mu II i g an . J a m e s Badge Dale 
Released January 13 




ust as Bobby Sands drew his last breath in Steve 
McQueen’s exquisite 2008 debut Hunger, so each sharp 
intake in the British writer/director’s handsomely made 
follow-up accentuates life’s britdeness. 

Ostensibly, Shame is a film that attempts to penetrate 
the psyche of a thirtysomething nymphomaniac named 
Brandon (Michael Fassbender); a man whose every 
waking minute comprises a cyclone of shallow intercourse 
and crushing indignity. In its most explicit moments, 
McQueen’s film is inescapably divisive, regardless of its 
overarching nuance. But Shame always seeks to offer more 
than hot flesh and quick thrills. 

In a narratively sparse first act we swan dive into 
Brandon’s world a mundane urban tapestry of cheerless 
streets, synthetic light and sterilised interior spaces. This 
is New York City, specifically Manhattan, imagined by 
McQueen as a sleepless cosmopolitan bordello ready to 
cater for any vice, however illicit or insatiable. Brandon’s 
is sex, and he’s able to sample a wide variety of exotic 


flavours from an ever changing carle du jour that’s fine- 
tailored to twcniy-firsi-century living. But the more 
Brandon gorges himself, the emptier he feels. 

Whether making his daily commute on the subway 
(where we see him glare lustiiiUy at a married woman in a 
purple hat) or servicing himself in his impersonal apartment, 
Brandon is a man tor whom ritual reigns supreme. His 
domicile is modestly tumished, cold yet functional. Its pallid 
neutrality echoes his numb mood as he lies alone in bed, 
mouth slack and eyes glazed, skin drained of colour. 

Only through music do we catch a glimpse of 
Brandon’s soul. A small procession of LPs dresses a plain 
living room unit where Glenn Gould variations pour from 
a turntable, cocooning Brandon in a thin film of precious 
tranquility. It's these same abstract notes that accompany 
Shame’s most elegantly crafted sequence a single 
tracking shot of Brandon jogging at night that is both 
audacious and hypnotic in its execution. Giving Brandon 
a connection with the material in a tangible way allows 


McQueen 10 emphasise his remoteness from the people closest to him. 
Or rather, person: his sister, Sissy (Carey Mulligan). 

An impulsive, down-on-her-luck singer. Sissy crash-lands in 
Brandon’s life looking for a big brother who’ll pick up the pieces. 
But Brandon sees her as a nuisance, a threat to his carefully regimented 
ritual. He tells her in no uncertain terms to “stop playing the victim”, 
displaying litde in the way of empathy. 

w 

Sissy’s significance doesn’t fully manifest until an excruciatingly cute 
scene in which she performs ‘New York, New York’ in front of Brandon, 
his boss David (James Badge Dale) and a faceless crowd in a high-rise 
bar, aptly named ‘The Boom Boom Room’. McQueen purposely keeps 
the frame locked tight on Mulligan’s face, cutting away only briefly 
to show Brandon shed a single tear as Sissy silences the room. Whatever 
shared trauma this moment has evoked is unclear, but what’s apparent is 
that the agonies Brandon and Sissy are experiencing today have mutated 
directly from the scars of their childhood. 


McQueen and co-writer Abi Morgan have fastidiously woven 
all the common hallmarks of sex addiction compulsive behaviour, 
a preoccupation with fetishised sexual gratitude, despair and 
discontentment into Brandon’s persona. Most importantly, however, 
Brandon is presented as a fully functioning member of society and not 
just a hypersexual deviant. Outwardly he is a model citizen; he pays 
his taxes, tips his bartender, drinks milk from the glass. At work he’s 
tempered his addiction so that routine trips to the men’s cubicles to 
masturbate are conducted with the utmost discretion. 

Brandon’s public image is that of the consummate professional; 
immaculately turned-out, adept at nailing client pitches and in-step 
with boardroom politics. But, really, he is an unknown entity to his 
colleagues, keeping himself at arm’s reach from everyone except those 
he is forced to engage with. His facade is so well polished, though, 
that even when he’s caught he’s never at risk of being outed. 

His desktop hard-drive is filthy, loaded with pornography, but rather 
than entertain the truth that's staring straight at him, David shifts the 
blame away from his number one guy. He has no reason to suspect 
Brandon might be responsible, of course. “It takes a really sick fuck 


"ANY FLICKER OF REDEMPTION 
IS FLEETING, EACH FORWARD 
STEP LOADED WITH THE SINKING 
REALISATION THAT BRANDON HAS 
PROBABLY BEEN HERE BEFORE. - 


to spend all day on lhal shit," declares David, but to his mind Brandon 
is flawless. Besides, his own moral fibre is hardly Scotchgarded. 
David shirks his domestic obligations to scout for potential one-night 
stands in trendy bars, and later gets Sissy into bed without the slightest 
hint of remorse. 

Brandon’s beast requires such strict round-the-clock shackling that 
it’s inevitable his guard will eventually slip. Crucially, though, he’s never 
publicly reprimanded for his trespasses. Were David not so blinkered, 
Brandon might have been disgraced and let go, but he’d have soon 
moved on, kept his addiction hidden and found work elsewhere. Public 
humiliation might bring about temporary repentance but, as any addict 
will attest, true remediation must come from within. 

It’s here that Shame's thorniest quandary comes into play. Sex 
addiction is a complex social taboo, but does Brandon need curing? 
His tumorous burden may well be self-destructive, but in this instance 
it is not damaging in a wider social context in the way that alcoholism 
and drug addition can be. Those are social diseases that often (but not 
always) transect the criminal spectrum. Brandon is a sex addict, not a 
sex offender. His cravings are satisfied exclusively by lawful means. 

This is the view McQueen projects, at least, and it’s one aided by the 
fact that Brandon is urbane and charming - qualities Fassbender oozes. 
But Brandon’s ability to crack and joke and shoot and smoulder across 
a bar doesn't detract from his deep-seated emotional detachment, 
and it’s these pained moments of isolated contemplation where 
Fassbender is at his most forceful. If 2011 was Ryan Gosling's year, 
Fassbender is going to lake some beating in 2012. 

Shame is a snapshot of one man’s addiction, not the full 12-step story. 
We meet Brandon somewhere in the middle of his journey and we leave 
him without a clear sense of its end. Any flicker of enduring redemption 
is fleeting, each forward step loaded with the sinking realisation that 
Brandon has probably been here before. Disposing with his stash of 
smutty magazines, a few sex toys and a laptop that seems to be used 
solely for live chatting might signal the turning of a corner, but the 
disposability of the instruments of Brandon’s addiction is contrasted 
by the knowledge that they are easily replaceable in the promiscuous 
world he inhabits. 

In another of Shame’s great scenes, Brandon asks out an attractive 
colleague. Their body language signifies mutual physical attraction but 
as their first date unfolds Brandon’s intimacy issues extinguish any 
spark that might otherwise have taken. While we, like Marianne (Nicole 




Bcharie), are left to mull over a point raised at the restaurant table 
“Why are we here if we don’t matter to each other?” Brandon descends 
further into the sinister recesses of his suffering, culminating in a steamy 
threesome that owes much to the vivid, erotically-charged palettes 
of Bret Easton Ellis and Gaspar Noe. 

Soon after, a desperate cry for help from Sissy goes tragically too 
far and Brandon appears to reach a point of clarity. Catharsis beckons. 
But in the next and final scene he’s back on the subway, eye-fucldng 
the girl in the purple hat. Self-knowledge is the first step; getting 
off the train does not necessarily follow. That’s fine there are no 
quick-fix remedies and besides, McQueen is hardly a sucker for happy 
endings. Yet with no firm hope in Brandon’s future we can only grow 
indifferent to his plight. 

Even in our best behaviour we are all creatures of ritual, each with 
our own skeletons to suppress. But McQueen holds a mirror up to his 
audience in such a way that sex addiction begins to feel like a front. 
The implication is that this is a misunderstood affliction, a marginalised 
disease symptomatic of modern life. Yet there’s no attempt to educate 
or strip away the enigma surrounding it as, for instance. The Alan with 
the Golden Arm did for heroin addiction in the 1950s. Resultantly, 
Shame's impact is dulled. 

For personifying Brandon’s addiction beyond the cookie-cutter 
cliches of belligerent misogyny and lurid perverseness McQueen 
should be applauded. So too for his abstinence from aggressive social 
pamphleteering, which would surely be a turn off. It’s a pity, however, 
that this potent subject matter hasn’t yielded more thought-provoking 
results. McQueen has made a bold and accomplished film but, 
aside from a fearless lead performance, Shame’s prize assets, like those 
of the call girls Brandon solicits, are superficial © 


Anticipation. 

Let’s get physical. 


Enjoyment. By turns raw, elegant and 
uncompromising. An assured companion pie 
to Hunger, if not a significant progression. 


In Retrospect. Skin-deep substance means 
Shame ultimately lacks stamina. Don’t take 
your eyes off McQueen and Fassbender for 
a second, though. 
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■‘The training which Ryan had at Shillington really 
appealed to us. We received over 50 applicants 
for his job and his application really stood out 
amongst the rest. Given the short deadlines the 
music industry has, the thought of bringing on 
someone with [Shillington’s] intensive training 
fit perfectly with us.” 

Matt Kendall, Co-Owner and Art Director of RetroFuzz 







LWLies : 

What do you love about movies?' 

Steve McQueen: 

It can be one of the best experiences 
you can have. You know, I’ve been in 
cinemas and I’ve been sitting down and 
I’ve looked at tilings in front of me and 
been totally moved. If you can be moved 
by a movie, if a movio stirs you, gives 
you goose pimples, makes you feel 
different when you walk outside onto the 
street and see daylight, that’s something 
unique. There was a wonderful old cinema 
called the Lumiere, it was underground, like 
a whale’s st-omach. You used to go down those 
stairs into this cave and the movie would 
finish and you’d climb the 3tairs into the 
light and noise of the street... That is an 
amazing thing to me, that feeling of pure 
inspiration. It’s just magic. Now it’s a 
fucking gym. That’s modern life. 

Michael Fessbender: 

I suppose going right back to when they 
really, sort of, struck home... It’s that 
thing of, you know, ve’re trying to figure 
out our place in the world and what it’s 
all about, and ‘where do we fit in?’, 
and ‘do we fit in?* end... I think movies 
are a way to, sort of, reflect other 
people’s affectations or positions or how 
they are trying to, sort of, deal with 
things. And when you see something it’s 
just like ‘I’m not alone.’ Or I like the 
experience of just escaping into another 
world for an hour-snd-a-half and going 
on that journey and being allowed to be 
taken somewhere else... I’ve always found 
that a very expressive form of art and., 
sort of, one that I could relate to from 
teenage years onwards. 

Carey Mulligan: 

I love escapism more than anything, and 
I wonder why I don’t try harder to be in 
big fantasy films or Indians Jones 
remakes. I love shutting off and being 
somewhere else. 
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ighming strikes an electricity 
substation on the outskirts of New 
York City. It’s a hot night in July, 
and as darkness blankets four of 
the five boroughs, disorder spreads 
like a seasonal stomach bug. In 
amongst the throngs of looters, 
carjackers and have-a-go anarchists, 
a schoolboy is failing in love with 
the lights out. 

By the time the clocks had 
been reset in the aftermath of the 
1977 blackout, eight-year-old Steve 
McQueen’s embryonic affair with 
NYC had flourished into full-blown 
infatuation. He relumed to West 
London, his birthplace, later that 
summer. But from then on a piece 
of him would forever belong to the 
Big Apple. 

Today, McQueen splits most 
of his time between London and 
Amsterdam, his current base. But 
it’s the call of New York, with its 
latticed parades of steam-spewing 
sidewalks and soaring steel peaks, 
which rings loudest. After all, it’s 
here (the city that, incidentally, was 
christened “New Amsterdam’ by 
the first wave of European settlers) 
that McQueen made his name as an 
artist And it’s here that, at various 
points in time, two of his guiding 
influences his family; and his hero, 
Andy Warhol have lived. 

If all this positions Shame as 
McQueen’s spiritual homecoming, 
however, the writer/director has 
a confession to make. “It was never 
my intention to make a movie in 
New York.” What changed? “I had a 
meeting with [Shame co-writer] Abi 
Morgan in New York; we started 
talking about the internet and from 
there wc got onto pornography and 
sexual addiction. When I first heard 
about it 1 laughed, but when you 
realise lhal in order to gel through 
a day these people have to relieve 
themselves 10 or so times it ceases 
to be funny. Sex is everywhere so 
it seems to be okay, but when sex 
becomes something that you need 
to get through your day it becomes 
dangerously unhealthy. 

“I couldn’t get the idea out of 
my mind," he continues. “I came 
back to London and attempted to 
speak to several sex addicts, but 
no one would talk to us. So then we 


went after experts in the field, and 
it just so happened that the ones 
we found were based in New York. 
They introduced us to some sex 
addicts normal guys, disposable 
incomes. From there it just made 
sense to make the film in New York. 
The wind had carried us there.” 



With McQueen hungry for a 
new project, and Morgan done 
penning Maggie Thatcher biopic 
The Iran Lady , the pair let their 
burgeoning obsession take hold. 
Gripped by the commoditisation 
of sex and the way the internet 
has facilitated a mass cultural 
desensitisation to pornography, 
and newly conversant after hours 
of dialogue with sex addicts and 
experts, McQueen and Morgan 
set about fleshing out a screenplay. 
“We wrote a lot of the story right 
in the heart of the city, just literally 
walking blocks together,’' Morgan 
told IWLies when we caught up 
with her, separately, in November. 
“Steve really knows the city, and 
to experience it with someone who 
really knows the place, really loves 
it, was very exciting.” 

As the fabric of Shame became 
more textured with each block, 
McQueen and Morgan found 
themselves retracing their steps in 
one particular district: Manhattan. 
With the bulk of its residential and 
commercial inhabitants squeezed 
vertiginously into the city’s 
unmistakable skyline, Manhattan 
is New York’s most populous and 
claustrophobic borough. And it’s 
the place McQueen called home 
for three months “24 or 25 floors 
up” as he filled in the blanks in his 
protagonist, Brandon’s, life how 
he’d earn a living, where he’d live, 
his habits, his routine. 

The lime McQueen spent 
getting a feel for the city from new 
heights, street level obscured, would 
be crucial to his film’s development. 
“There’s a huge panoramic view 
from these high-rise apartments, 
but what it actually does is make 
your own perspective on life quite 
lonely,” he explains. “It’s almost 
like a funnel; you’re standing 



ai the small end and there’s a whole world out there 
but you’re very far away from it It’s like a cinema 
screen in your house, but it isolates you. There’s 
always this sense that you are one in a million, you 
have no significance.” 

Shame is not a sneering dissection of 
metropolitan living. Nor is it a comment on sex 
addiction. It’s an intimate, unabashed portrait 
of a social climate that breeds a serious affliction, 
only to renounce it as taboo. “It’s about the 
choices we make,” McQueen elaborates, “the 
way our surroundings influence us, and how 
we work out the best way to deal with that. 
When I was growing up, the nearest I got to 
pornography was the top shelf of a newsagents. 
Now you click twice on a mouse and it’s all over 


There’s another layer to this bulletproof self- 
belief: McQueen is his own harshest critic. He’s 
propelled by a primal urge that says never rest, keep 
progressing, improve with each new project, be it a 
short, feature, sculpture, whatever. McQueen claims 
he “couldn’t make a better film than Shame” then 
asserts that he hopes his next. Twelve Mars a Slave , 
"will be better”. Scratch that: “It win be better.” 

McQueen’s tone suggests he’s merely been flexing 
so lar, but he does admit that he’s leaml a lot about his 
craft since his feature debut, 2008’s Hunger. Despite 
describing himself as a “ruthless dictator” on set, 
he acknowledges that good leadership requires the 
ability to foster the talents of those around you. “Being 
a leader is about inspiring your allies," he says. “And 
I’ve learnt that in order to inspire a performance, to 
inspire a cameraman, to inspire the catering to make 
decent food all you have to do is be 
people. It sounds corny 
and it’s an easy tiling 
overtook, 



your computer screen. That’s 
the reality we’re facing today. It’s got nothing 
to do with me waving a red flag or making any 
kind of judgment on sex addicts; the truth is 
I'm an immoral person who just happens to lean 
into the moral spectrum every now and then.” 

Get McQueen started on sex and cinema 
and you sense he’d happily chew the fat for 
hours. It's not hard to see why Morgan describes 
him as “creative catnip”, such is his energy and 
so hot his enthusiasm. But while he’s by turns 
curl, forthcoming and considerate (he’ll 
regularly offer to retake answers or interrupt 
himself: “I'm still warming up, stop me if 
I gel carried away") it’s McQueen's muscular 
personality and supreme confidence that leave 
a lasting impression. 

Steer away from his two feature films and he’ll 
prompdy reset the course. It’s not that McQueen 
isn’t interested in talking about his early art films, 
more that he simply doesn’t see the relevance 
of doing so. Right now he’s a feature filmmaker, 
“just trying to make films that have a reason to be 
made.” Yet while making movies is his immediate 
focus, that doesn’t mean he’s itching to ingratiate 
himself with the industry at large. “I’m me, end of 
story”, he barks. “I’m not interested in nationalism, 
never was. The British film industry, being part 
of it, doesn’t mean a thing to me.” 


the ground up. If the food is shit on set it can be 
disastrous.” His most valuable advice? “Look after 
the chef and you’ll look after your movie.” 

Someone well versed in McQueen’s motivational 
approach is muse-of-the-moment Michael Fassbender, 
having now played the lead in both of McQueen’s 
features. As McQueen recalls, however, their much- 
praised alliance was lounded on rocky ground. 
“Initially we didn’t get on at all. In the audition [for 
Hunger] he came in and asked all these questions about 
the script. I thought, ‘Who is this arrogant person 5 ”’ 

Something about that first bout stuck with 
him, however. He called Fassbender back alter 
the following day’s auditions. This rime around 
the air between the two was decidedly less hostile. 
“The second time I saw him we got on like a house 
on fire. I don’t really know how it happened, but 
something just dicked. I certainly wasn’t looking 
for a creative partnership like the one that’s 
developed, but I’m very grateful it happened. 

“It’s a lot like falling in love, in that the most 
unexpected moments can be the ones you cherish 
the longest. Sometimes we’ll be on set and I’ll just 
grunt and I’ll get a grunt back and we'll know what 
each other wants. Other times he’s finishing my 
sentences and I’m finishing his. It’s odd because 
I don’t really question it. I’ve never questioned it 
But one of the things I’ve found is that not everyone 
can do what Michael does, and 1 didn’t know that. 
I guess that shows I’ve still got a lot to learn." ® 
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housing nol lo watch The Human 
Centipede II when it hit cinemas in 
November was a simple exercise in 
consumer rights. Harder to avoid 
s the media furore surrounding 
: initial refusal of the British 
I Board of Film Classification 
(BBFC) to certify the movie due 
to a ‘strong focus throughout on 
the link between sexual arousal 
and sexual violence’. It wasn’t just 
people that the film was stitching 
together, but taboos, creating a 
horror hybrid that the censors fell 
couldn’t be allowed into cinemas 
for fear of harming potential 
viewers. 

After repealed appeals from 
Dutch director Tom Six the BBFC 
eventually granted the film an 
18 certificate albeit after two 
and a half minutes of compulsory 
«•' cuts. Reviews by the likes of the 
Daily Mails Chris Tookey were predictably 
enraged, taking pains to link the timing of the 
release with the trial of JoannaYeates’ murderer 
Vincent Tabak, himself a consumer of violent 
pornography (and ‘another Dutchman’). The 
film took just £942 at the UK box office on its 
opening weekend. 

The episode can’t be claimed as a victory 
for either Tom Six or the BBFC, but it’s 
certainly a sign of how far things have come 
since the founding of the classification board, 
which celebrates its centenary in 2012. Of the 
Board’s original 43 grounds for deletion from 
1916, some (cruelly to young infants) seem 
perfectly reasonable by modem standards; 
others (holding the King's uniform in contempt) 
appear quaint. 

One year earlier in America, Catholic 
pressure groups outraged at the loose morals 
of the emerging mouon picture industry helped 
pass stale censorship into constitutional law. In 
1922, William Hays left his job as Postmaster 
General lo head up the then-embryonic Mouon 
Picture Association of America (MPAA), laying 
down guidelines to encourage studios to act 
as their own watchdogs and avoid the cost of 
recuuing films. And while the MPAA made 
points still valid today (rape is *never the proper 
subject for corned/), it loo set precedents that 


seem ridiculous by Six's standards, almost going 
into meltdown when Howard Hughes defied 
the censors in 1946 and released an uncertified 
version of The Outlaw, a top-heavy western in 
which Jane Russell’s 36D breasts were the stars 
of the show. 

The Outlaw is now available on DVD with 
a U rating, which goes lo show that the moral 
landscape of the movies is constantly in flux; 
what shocked and appalled audiences in the 
1940s barely raises an eyebrow today, and the 
shifting social outlook on what constitutes a 
taboo is something the BBFC makes a concerted 
effort to account for. 

“The public certainly changes its attitudes 
to certain issues over long periods of ume,” says 
David Cooke, director of the BBFC, “and the 
Board uses regular reviews of the guidelines to 
stay in step with current public opinion on key 
issues where public acceptability can shift. We 
look carefully at issues such as sex, violence and 
sexual violence at each review of the guidelines, 
which take place every four to five years and 
involve between 8,000 to 10,000 members of 
the public” 

Cooke notes that changes over five or so 
years are relatively minor; only over periods of 
20 to 30 years is it possible to see the sort of 
shifts that would cause a cultural U-turn like 
that surrounding rich-kid-gone-bad drama Beal 
Girl savaged by censors and denounced by the 
BBFC as ‘the product of squalid and illiterate 
minds’ upon its X-rated release in 1960, but 
currently available on DVD rated PG. Nor, says 
Cooke, is change one-directional: behold the 
slapstick application of racial abuse in Blazing 
Saddles (1974), or Keith Moon’s comically 
incestuous Uncle Ernie in Tommy (1975), 
neither of which would be likely to make it past 
the censors today. 

OfnflsEP 

For the most pan, however, there has been 
a steady easing of altitudes towards taboo 
subjects on screen. It’s not easy to unpick how 
much of that has been due to a shift in social 
norms increased sexual awareness, a reduction 
of religious authority and how much to 
precedents set by movies determined to defy 
the censors over the years. There’s no doubt 
that cinema has always had both the power to 


shock and its share of people looking to exploit 
that power: from the Lumiere brothers’ 1895 
Arrival of a Train at La Ciotat (legend records 
audiences fleeing for fear of being run down by 
the approaching engine), to exploitation films 
like Marihuana (1936), which avoided state 
censors by playing on travelling roadshows. 

It was when more mainstream films openly 
flouted the MPAA’s Production Code that the 
moral watchdogs were revealed as toothless in 
the face of an overwhelming public appetite for 
salacious material. In 1953, Ouo Preminger 
pushed the release of his now-innocuous 
romantic comedy The Moon is Blue despite its 
failure lo secure approval from the Production 
Code Administration (PCA); the authorities 
had blanched at the morality of a film about 
two ageing playboys vying for the affections 
of a virginal actress, and the controversy 
surrounding the film secured its position as a 
box office smash. 

As the ’50s gave way to the ’60s, the Code 
became increasingly unenforceable, and in 1968 
the MPAA introduced a new ratings system (G, 
M, R and X), mirrored in the UK two years 
later, which essentially opened the floodgates for 
a range of previously unthinkable subjects. 

Not that their sudden appearance on screen 
necessarily brought about their normalisation 
in society; in some cases, amalgamation into 
mainstream cinema only served lo reinforce 
the stereotypes surrounding certain taboos. The 
evolution of gay cinema is a notable example. 
Prior to the Production Code, the role of 
gays on screen had been limited to ‘sissies’ in 
comedies like The Soilers (1923). Following 
the introduction of the Code, ostensibly gay 
characteristics were permissible only in villains 
such as Joel Cairo in The Maltese Falcon (1941) 
and filmmakers looking to promote gay heroes 
had to write between the lines, just as audiences 
had lo read between them; Montgomery Cliff 
and John Ireland admiring each other’s guns in 
Red River ( 1 948), or Sal Mineo as Plato in Rebel 
Without a Cause (1955), his affectiun for James 
Dean’s Jim anything but platonic. 

Despite the progress made in the ’70s with 
gay-friendly films like Cabaret (1972) and Car 
Wash (1976), the advent of the ratings system 
only led to more vicious vilification of gay 
characters in major movies including Cruising 
(1980), which played on the emerging fear 



of a depraved gay underworld, and The Fan 
(1981), which cast Michael Biehn as a closet 
homosexual murderously obsessed with Lauren 
Bacall's ageing Broadway star. 

Even the culturally and critically revered 
Philadelphia (1993) the first mainstream 
film to sympathetically portray a gay lead 
afflicted with AIDS came out one year after 
Basic Instinct enraged the gay community 
with its conflation of lesbianism and 
murderous criminality. 

For many, the watershed moment of any 
taboo being overcome is the point when it can 
be portrayed on screen as incidental, rather 
than central to the story 
mixed race relationship 


addiction, it also opens out into a film about 
alienation, about damaged male emotions in 
the modern world, and that’s where its great 
strength lies.” 


Reaching the point where such cultural 
commentary is possible has taken more than a 
century, but the fear of many critics and not 
just those working for the Daily Mail is that 
the advent of the internet has accelerated the 
normalisation of certain taboos at an unnatural 
pace. They see the 


a lot less complicated than looking into factors 
like parenting, schooling or social services.” 

It’s arguably a view adopted by the BBFC 
itself, which has in recent years classified films 
as sexually graphic as 9 Songs (2004) and as 
gratuitously violent as The Meat Grinder (2009). 
Even combined sexual violence can be cut or 
cleared with a basic titillation test; hence the fact 
that Irreversible was classified 18 in 2002 despite 
containing a brutal nine-minute rape scene, 
but Straw Digs (1971) remains one of the 
controversial films of all lime due to the fact 
that the rape victim not only acquiesces 
but appears to ultimately de 
pleasure from her ordeal. 


"THERE'S STILL NO EASY ANSWER 
TO THE QUESTION OF HOW VIOLENCE 
ON FILM INFLUENCES VIEWERS." 



and Cedric 
which colour 
se in point Sam 
Lavender, Head of Development at Film4, feels 
that’s the level to which Shame aspires. 

“ Shame is a film about sex addiction, but 
it’s not just an issue movie," he says. “The 
recent indie film Weekend deals with a different 
subject in a similar way, following 48 hours in 
the lives of two gay men who meet one Friday 
night. The majority of conversation in that film 
is about the reality of being in gay relationships, 
but it’s handled in an uncontroversial, matter- 
of-fact manner, and it eventually broadens out 
into a movie about love and one that stands 
shoulder-to-shoulder with any recent film 
about love I can think of. In the same way, 
while Shame is the first major film about sex 


of 

graphic violence and streaming 
pornography as having created a previously 
unthinkable thirst for ever more gruesome 
scenarios, as well as a new genre of supermodified 
video nasties (the unaHeclionately nicknamed 
‘torture porn’), which they fear will lead to 
copycat killings of the type once pinned on 
Natural Born Killers (1994). Not that there’s any 
conclusive evidence to support such arguments. 

“There’s still no easy answer to the question 
of how violence on film influences viewers,” 
says Dr Sian Barber, author of the forthcoming 
Censoring the Seventies: The BBFC and the Decade 
that Taste Forgot. “The torture pom franchises 
may be pushing the boundaries of acceptability, 
but when I bring up the extreme aspects of those 
films with my students they squeal with delight 
about how much they ‘love’ horror movies 
which is all they see them as. I think we’re still 
seeing the same tendency towards using films as 
scapegoats for things that happen in society it’s 


Traumatic scenes 
involving children remain subject to the 
Protection of Children Act, but that doesn’t 
stop appropriate dramatisations of incest 
and paedophilia, as Precious (2009) and The 
Woodsman (2004) proved. Other taboos, it’s 
fair to say, arise unexpectedly; witness the 
moratorium on depictions of child abduction 
that saw Ben Affleck’s Gone Baby Gone held back 
for six months in 2007 after the disappearance 
of Madeleine McCann, or the outraged cries of 
‘too soon’ that met trailers for United 93 when 
they were first aired in cinemas in 2006. 

Yet the fact that the latter was eventually 
received warmly even by those who had lost 
family members on 9/11 seems proof that 
nothing is completely off limits these days. 
Taboos remain, but when it comes to presenting 
controversial issues on screen there are only 
appropriate and inappropriate ways of doing so. 
And that’s as it should be: cinema has the power 
to heal as well as shock, after all © 







its infancy, film has been used as an introspective 
at, with filmmakers drawing on personal 
experiences to inform their work. That template 
remains very much intact, with directors and 
writers continuing to take inspiration from personal 
oil as a means of telling unique, compelling 
and sometimes cathartic stories. 

In theory, it’s a win-win scenario. On the one 
hand, by drawing on firsthand experiences the 
director or writer eases the difficult creative process; 
while the audience is able to engage with a personal, 
often highly relatable story. But there is an extra layer, 
too, one that sees filmmakers turning to the format as 
a therapeutic process, used to confront not just personal 
issues but inner demons. 

"1 think that anything anyone writes comes from inside,” 
says WitlmaH & /director Bruce Robinson. “All of the tilings 
that have happened in my life register somewhere and they 
come back in my work disguised as something else." 


Robinson’s own background, living penniless in a dingy 
London bed-sit in the mid-1 960s, lent a razor’s edge to the 
humour in his directing debut, whose drug-addled vision 
of youth is still revered by audiences who find much in 
common with the film’s shambolic protagonists. 

“I was living with no furniture and one light bulb,” he 
recalls, “so if I was upstairs I'd have to take the bulb upstairs, 
and if I was downstairs I'd have to take it downstairs. I was 
in Camden Town, freezing cold: ‘Is it a packet of fags or is 
it fish and chips?’ Of course, it was a packet of fags.” 

That tangibility of experience means Robinson’s story 
has lost none of its resonance in the 25 years since it was 
released. “For people to be able to relate to that now 
is great, but I never had any idea that it was going to last.” 

Similarly, when faced with the prospect of translating 
his own experience with a troubled long-distance romance 
to the screen, director Drake Doremus doubted that 
Like Crazy, his semi-autobiographical drama, would ever 
find an audience. “I thought it was this really unique ►— 



circumstance that no one was going to relate to,” he says. 
“But to hear so many other people’s stories and have diem 
tell me that they’d been through that - it struck me that 
this was bigger and more important to people than I had 
thought it would be.” 

Doremus found the writing process gratifying in 
itself, but the experience of sharing the film with others 
proved to be even more fulfilling. “I find it more cathartic 
to experience it with audiences because I don’t feel 
so alone in going through that emotional experience," 
he explains. “As human beings, we’ve all shared more 


basis of his script for 50/50, felt that writing about his own 
experiences allowed him to reflect on the way he reacted 
to his illness at the time. 

“When I got diagnosed, 1 didn’t have the emotional 
capacity to talk about my feelings,” he explains. “But 
writing the script was my way to say all the things I didn’t 
know how to say when I was sick, so it was a way for me to 
process everything. I had to look back at my own missteps 
and my own dysfunctions, and that was very important, not 
just as a writer but also on an emotional level, to confront 
my own behaviour.” 


TO 


"WRITING THE SCRIPT WAS MY WAY 
SAY ALL THE THINGS I DIDN'T KNOW 
HOW TO SAY WHEN I WAS SICK." 


Sharing 


common experiences, and that to me is more of a relief 
than anything.” 

Dr Pavlos Filippopoulos, Director of Counselling 
Psychology at City University, and a practising 
psychotherapist, agrees that the act of sharing stories makes 
us feel less alone in our plight, 
that stems from a much deeper 
need to confide in others as part 
of a shared experience. 

“There’s a great paradox 
in the duality of thinking between 
us all being in the same boat but 
all being on a different journey,” he 
says. “Especially after a disturbing 
part of your life, sharing can really 
constitute a sense of, ’Okay, this was my 
journey and now that I’m sharing it I hope that there'll 
be at least one person that feels less lonely.’ When you 
tell your story through art, it’s different. It can be more 
poetic, more allegorical and people can use their subjective 
understanding to make meaning of their own experiences, 
which allows them to feel less lonely themselves.” 

While the sense of loneliness associated with 
trauma can inform autobiographical works, sharing the 
experience allows us to retrospectively confront the ways 
in which we dealt with the situation. Writer Will Reiser, 
whose diagnosis with cancer at the age of 25 formed the 




important therapeutic aspect of the creative process, but 
Filippopoulos is keen to highlight the difference between 
the context of therapy on a one-to-one basis and the act 
of sharing with an audience. “Not only are you 
communicating with people that you don’t know and 
creating the potential for people to come back and say, ‘You 
got it so right’, but it’s a new form of communication with 
yourself that self that has accepted what has happened to 
publicly talk about it. It’s an internal 
process of communication, but with your public self.” 

But any suggestion that filmmaking 
is analogous to therapy itself 
is troublesome. “Him is 
I a dialogical format and, 
yes, counselling is a form 
of dialogical therapy,” 
Filippopoulos concedes. “In 
counselling you engage your 
dialogical self and you use that in the presence 
of a therapist to explore effects or actions, feelings 
or thoughts but that’s in a controlled environment 
with a clear, set, formulated goal. I’m not saying that 
filmmaking is not a safe environment. It has its own 
safeties, but it’s not a safe therapeutic environment. 
The most important thing to make clear is that anything 
can be therapeutic. To come out with your real experiences 
and who you really are. That can be liberating.” © 
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n China, 2012 is the Year of the Dragon. In the 
English-speaking world, it looks set to be the year 
of Michael Fassbender. 

The Irish-German actor has done everything 
right since his epic portrayal of Bobby Sands 
in Steve McQueen’s 2008 biopic Hunger pul 
him on the map. There have been powerful 
roles in critically acclaimed indies (Fish Tank), 
eye-catching support turns that gained him 
Hollywood credibility ( Inglourious Basrerds), and, 
well, there was Centurion, which, urn, anyway... 

The point is, Fassbender has been arriving 
for some time, but last year marked the point 
when he got there: serious global exposure and 
name-above-the-title leading man status. And he 
did it without sacrificing his soul to the studio 
devils. His biggest hit to dale, X-Mcn: First 
Class, in which he played a young Magneto in 
Matthew Vaughn’s franchise reboot, was one of 
the best blockbusters of the summer, and he 
left a smouldering impression as Rochester in 
Cary Fukunaga’s Jane Eyre in September. In the 
early months of 2012 he’s Lurning assassin for 
Soderbergh in Haywire-, and going toe-to-toe with 
Viggo Mortensen in A Dangerous Method, David 
Cronenberg's Jung-on-Freud psychodrama. 

And then, of course, there’s Shame. Rising 
naked from his bed, carved and sculpted like 
David's better-hung brother, Fassbender's 
Brandon is a tortured study in emotional anxiety. 
Degenerate, lost, damned the depths of this 
hollow man are explored by Fassbender with 
unyielding power. Shame is a portrait of an actor 
coming into full possession of his powers. 

LiVLies met with Fassbender at the BFI 
London Film Festival, where he opened up 
nervously, often stumbling over his words about 
the passions that drive him, and his incredible 
collaboration with McQueen. 

w 

LWLies: The first time you met Steve 
McQueen was at your audition for Hunger , 
but beyond that first meeting what actually 
bonded the two of you together? Why does 
this partnership work so well? 

Fassbender: For me, I just thought this was 
somebody who was very different, somebody that 
was very comfortable in himself. He seemed to 
have a great empathy and interest in human beings 
in how we relate to one another and how we 
relate to ourselves, and how we negotiate getting 
through life, sometimes in ordinary situations and 
sometimes in extraordinary situations. I knew 
that I would learn from him. But we really started 
to bond through the making of Hunger, and that 
was just down to working with one another and 


trying to surprise each other and discover things 
together. When we got to Shame, it was like we 
picked up where we left off. 

You’ve said that you want to be the De Niro 
to his Scorsese. That’s a bold ambition. 

Yeah, or, you know, Lumel/Padno, Coppola and 
John Cazale ... You know, you’re always looking for 
somebody with some kind of connection, where 
there’s a chemistry that works, and that person will 
lake you to a place that you wouldn’t be able to 
find on your own. That was always something I was 
looking for. 

Are you both big personalities on set? 
How does the professional part of the 
relationship work? 

I think we had one stand-off on day one of Hunger 
where, you know, you’re feeling each other out. 
There was definitely, sort of, an insecurity on 
my part involved. You warn to make sure you’re 
being protected... But I have implicit trust in him. 
The director is the boss it’s his vision and his story 
that he’s trying to realise. I have a function within 
that just as all other departments do, but he’s the 
captain. Steve knows what he’s looking for, but then 
there’s the freedom of trying to, sort of, discover 

The only fear and worry in my mind is that I’m 
keeping my end of the bargain: that I come with 
the character; that I’m facilitating the character 
properly or to the best of my ability; that there’s 
a certain standard there, or quality of work. 

How do you make sure you adhere to that 
standard? 

You’re trying to tell a story, and you’re 
trying to do it without judging the people 
you’re portraying. You’re just trying to 
understand them, and sometimes the best 
way to do that is to ask yourself very honest 
questions; other times it’s through research 
or talking to people that are familiar with 
the material. It’s about coming prepared 
and coming with ideas and coming with an 
open frame of mind to be relaxed, aware 
and awake. 

What was your approach for Shame 
specifically? Did you do much research into 
sex addiction to get your head into Brandon? 

A lot of it’s in the story itself; I spent a lot of time 
with the script. What was very helpful, and what 
I’m very grateful for, is having the opportunity to 
sit down and talk to people that suffer from the 
condition. And rather than ask them direct 





all trying 

ourselves in terms of what we want to reveal, 
and so for me, having people tell stories is a good 
way for me to identify where motivation is born. 
In particular, what’s really at the core of Brandon’s 
character is this problem with intimacy. I learned 
a lot from talking to one particular gentleman 
about that. I’m very grateful that he was as honest 
and open with me as he was. 

How did that process compare to other roles 
you’ve played? Was Brandon particularly 
difficult given the issues involved? 

It doesn’t stand out as a particularly difficult 
character to crack more than any others. You know, 
it’s always the same process: you write down what 
you think the characteristics of this personality are, 
and then you go through them and you go, ‘Okay, 
1 have this one available to me; this one I need to 
work on a little bit mure; as with this one; this one’s 
okay...’ It’s just a process that I go into when I’m at 
home, which would be wrong for me to kind of go 
into [in more detail]. But it’s essentially the same 
for each character, whether they be fantastical or 
in a very real environment 

We only see a snapshot of Brandon’s journey 
- does that make it harder for you to detach 
from the character, if you don’t know where 
his story ends? 

I have hope for the character otherwise, what's 
the point? We might as well all give up. Thai’s 
what I like about the way Steve makes films. 
It’s almost like when you watch the start of 
the film, it’s like the film has been going on for 
however long before you arrived in your seat at 
the cinema. And when you leave your seal at the 
end, that life and journey is going to continue 
on afterwards. The main thing is that Brandon 
bottoms out by the time he gels to the pier at 
the end of the movie, and when we see him 
at the end on the subway, I don’t know what 
decision he makes at that point but I know that 
he’s definitely struggling. At that point he has 
gone to seek help, so I think that’s already a 
position of hope, or a position of optimism 
for the guy. 


I don’t know. I really don’t know. I think maybe 
because our first introduction to this was from 
celebrities who claim to have been suffering 
from it. People think that celebrities can be quite 
self-indulgent anyway and so... Maybe it’s an 
uncomfortable situation for people to face, maybe 
more people see it in their own lives then they like 
to admit. I don’t know, I mean, I really don’t have 
any answers. All I know is it’s interesting to pose 
the questions and provoke thought on the matter. 
For me, I think it’s a very real situation, I think a 
lot of people are genuinely afflicted by this and 
yet a lot of the time people sort of laugh it off'. 

People might look at this and say it’s a brave 
role to take on. Do you look at roles that 
way - as potentiaUy risky or controversial? 

I try to take risks and I try to challenge myself 
and I try not to be complacent or lazy in any 
way. For Shame, I tried to do justice to the 
beautiful script that Abi [Morgan] and Steve put 
together. I’ve got to put myself out on the line 
and try and represent [that] as best I can. And 
that’s, I think, just part of my job description, 
I don’t see it as being exceptional or anything 
else. The thing is, I try and move forward, you 
know? I put heart and soul into this film six 
months ago, now I have to concern myself about 
the next thing. I can’t linger in the past. 

And what’s next? Are you looking to do 
something you’ve never done before? 


I never go, ‘Right, now I have to play a i 
It’s never really that planned. You just read 
scripts and then you think, ‘Okay, this seems like 
a challenge,’ you know?There’s always an element 
of fear, I think, that keeps you on your toes and 
that’s important. So forsure I’m going to continue 
frying to find things that are challenging and take 
risks and keep myself guessing, and everyone else. 
I fry not to restrict anything. I look at the things 
that come my way and if there’s something there 
lltal stirs my gut I respond to it, and if not I’ll wail 
for something that does @ 
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RESPONSE Holly P 


New fold eyes back 
Give me eyes back 
Wig hold 
Sheep shift 
Give me 
Walk home 
Eyes back 
Head head head 
Bees 

Undo wilt tracks 
Eyes back 
Letter head 
Give me bit whack 
Hair loss 

Unmanageable growth 

Fun life 

Dead ears 

Back zip 

Nits 

Bit between wax 
Death mat 
Pullback 
Slung off 
Death toe 
Hormonal time 
Grey head shifter 
Slug shifter 
Give me wax 
Wrap 
Wrap 
Date wrap 
Some directions 
An injection 
Marry me like this 
Curled up 
Back head 
Flit tart 
Mud wrap up 
London Bridge 
Virtual pig 





RICARDO FUMANAL The PI 



RESPONSE SJ Fowl 


to a beating most cheer 
each blow 

water rising between your toes 
with each left hook 

fragile footed on the lamb, Sean with his 

chewing those rags wet & worried, hands 

in pants, lorn next to Alex, old friend I am 

watching your old fights fromTijuana toTijuana 

& I wonder why you crossed die north terrace? 

silence between us, stranger than a bull, that we 

kissed and then 

you betrayed us that loved you 

beede black with wet bangs 

yellow run of cold-rivcr-current 

weak without this rust 

for fighting cocks 

buggering Sean in the d wing of Collingwood college 





AUDREY KAWASAKI Chari 


RESPONSE Ti 


At ki 



Proletarian revolution must recognise its tactics as 

Self-management at every level of the struggle 

It aims not at the self-management by the masses 

Of the existing world 

But at its uninterrupted transformation 

If you let go of everything 

Objects / Concepts /Teachers / Buddha / Self 

Senses / Memories / Life / Death / Freedom 

All suffering will cease 

The world will appear in its pristine self-existent nature 
And you will experience the freedom of the Buddha 




VANIA ZOURAVLIOV B 


RESPONSE Livi a Drag 



A cyborg ceases to function 
Only when dust no longer explodes. 

Soft shapes and pointy swords 
Solve only temporary faults. 

Stored in sharps tools 
Time makes longing bland. 

Offer big cuts 
Require no stitches. 
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RESPONSE Marcus Sica s c 


there arc three kinds of heads 
the helmet scoop 
the points' triangle 
the rounded cap scoop 
fold the long side 
of the triangle down 
a few inches 
so penis resembles 
an equilateral triangle 
both the male and female 
triangles can be divided into 
the anterior triangle 
the urogenital triangle 
and the anal triangle 






l’s hard to gauge the stature of Carey Mulligan and 
not just because she’s wearing luck-oil' stilettos. They're 
black and expensive-looking. Ditto the skinny jeans and 
light-tilling jacket. The only obvious flash of colour 
is the blond bob Mulligan is still rocking for her role 
as Daisy Buchanan in Baz Luhrmann’s The Great 
Gatsby. She’s taking a break from Aiming while her co- 
star, Leo DiCaprio, does publicity for dint Eastwood’s 
J. Edgar. Such are the circles she moves in these days. 

But still, it’s hard to gauge the stature of Carey 
Mulligan. She may be co-starring with 
Hollywood’s premier A-lister; 
she may count Oliver 
Stone and 


same people talking. “Not that many people really saw 
An Education," she says (or, more accurately, “I don’t 
know. It’s strange. Not that many people really saw 
An Education"). “It just became, sort of, a ‘thing’. We 
didn’t know anything was going to happen. It was all 
a bit overwhelming.” 

Rather than unfettering her wild ambition, the 
attention that she received after An Education only 
made Mulligan more introspective about who she 
was and the kinds of roles she wanted to accept. She 
took the lead in Mark Romanek’s adaptation of Kazuo 
Ishiguro’s Never Let Me Go but then 
took a year off 


"I MAKE A LIVING FROM BEING AN ACTRESS 
AND IT IS ALWAYS WHAT I'VE WANTED TO BE, 
BUT THERE ARE DAYS WHEN I'M TERRIBLE." 


Nicolas Winding Rein as past 
collaborators; she may have been awards-buzzed; and 
even found herself the subject of tabloid gossip, but is 
Carey Mulligan actually a star? Maybe a better question 
would be, ‘Does Carey Mulligan want to be a star?’ 
Today, the answer sounds disconcertingly like a ‘no’. 

It's not that she isn't a gifted actress, and it’s 
not that she doesn’t have the world at her feel. But 
watching Mulligan as she perches on a window ledge 
in the comer of a hotel suite, it’s impossible to imagine 
this quiet, reticent 26-year-old grabbing Hollywood by 
the balls. Look into the eyes of an Anne Hathaway or 
Scarlett Johansson and beneath the long lashes you’ll 
see a glint of steel. At the sharp end of the Hollywood 
machine, you need to wear your beauty like armour, but 
the vulnerability that Mulligan has embodied on screen 
in An Education and Never Let Me Go is convincing 
precisely because it’s real. 

Traces of insecurity pepper her conversation. 
‘I don’t know' and ‘It’s strange' are a kind ofunconsdous 
mantra. She seems contused about her place caught 
somewhere between how it was before and how it might 
be in the future afraid, perhaps, to reach out and lake 
what’s on offer. 



From the outside, it looked like An Education, released 
in October 2009, would be the springboard to success 
on a larger scale. Will Street: Money Never Sleeps raised 
her profile even fiirther. But it didn’t actually happen 
like that. Mulligan had already filmed Wall Street by 
the time An Education got people talking. Or, at least, 


“because there was nothing 

significantly different from stuff I’d already done. Lots 
of people started offering me parts playing precocious 
teenagers, and I didn’t want to repeal myself.” 

'litis is both a recurring theme of our interview 
and an integral part of Mulligan’s self-image. When 
her agent first showed her the part of Sissy in Shame, 
“I read it and I thought that it would have been given 
to someone sexier and grittier you know, darker 
whereas I’d done lots of comfortable characters. But 
I wanted to do something vastly different from what 
I’d done before." 

Seen through this prism the desperate desire 
to avoid being typecast Mulligan’s recent choices 
come sharply into focus. Drive' s Irene, a single mother 
caught in the hyper-violent world of a taciturn getaway 
driver, could scarcely be further from the gentility of 
An Education’s Jenny. So too Sissy, the troubled sibling 
of sex addict Brandon, who we first encounter in 
Shame dripping and naked in her brother’s shower. 

Elaborating on these choices, Mulligan recalls 
a conversation she had with her agent shortly after 
Never Let Me Go had been released to largely positive 
reviews. “She said, ‘When things are going really 
well, you shouldn’t lake a part unless you can’t 
bear the idea of someone else playing it.’ That’s the 
thing I’ve stuck to. If I can imagine any number of 
other brilliant actresses doing it, then I probably 
shouldn’t do it. If I say ‘no’ to a role it’s generally 
because I don’t want to bore people by doing the 
same thing again.” 


There’s a flip side to that, of course. Mulligan has 
been told ‘no’ plenty of times herself. She still auditions, 
most recently for Spike Jonze and the Coen brothers 
(successfully), and also for David Fincher three dmes in 
fact, in a concerted but ultimately unsuccessful effort to 
land the role of bisexual hacker Lisbeth Salander in the US 
remake of The Girl with the Dragon Tattoo. 

As Mulligan recounts her experiences with Fincher 
(“I was intimidated. He is very specific. He tells you exactly 
whaL he wants you to do, but he’s very kind.”) you get 
a glimpse of the toughness that’s there that must be there 
camouflaged by the aura of artless innocence. But it’s brittle. 
By her own admission, Mulligan was 23 before she’d even 
admit to being an actress, mainly to avoid Customs officers 
asking her what films she’d been in, only to stare blankly 
as she reeled off her CV. 

“I guess 1 make a living from being an actress and it is 
always what I’ve wanted to be, but there are 
days when I’m just terrible 
and I can’t do it,” she 
says. “Like, there 
was a day in Never 
Let Me Go, a whole 

facing down the beach while 
Keira [Knightley] gives us a little note. It’s a very serious 
scene, and me and Andrew [Garfield] are meant to react 
emotionally. I couldn’t do anything that day. I couldn’t 
do anything. I just turned away. It looks like I’m having a 
moment but I'm not.. . I can’t think what to do. Sometimes 
when that happens I think, ‘What on earth am 
doing?’ 1 think the most confident I feel as an actress 
is when I’m doing theatre.” 

Thai seems counter-intuitive. After all, on stage 
there’s nowhere to hide. “If you’ve got a three-hour 
play, there’s three hours where no one can say ‘Cut!’ 
so it’s much easier to believe yourself,” Mulligan 
says. “In film, there’s so many things that you have 
to forget about, so much stopping and starting and 
waiting around. In theatre, r 
check your make-up or wi 
face or, you know, shoot yot 
from one side.You’re just free.” 

It was a transformative 
experience in the theatre thaL 
actually prompted Mulligan 
to chase the role of Sissy. 

After finishing a run as Nina 
in Chekhov’s The Seagull, 
she found herself pining for 
the character: “I thought 
about it all the time. If I 
walked past the theatre that 
1 did it in, here or in New 
York, I would feel really sad. 

It felt like a character that I 
didn’t want to stop playing.” 


Sissy, she felt, “was related in some way to her. I thought 
if I could play Sissy then I could exorcise that character. 
That’s what I said to Steve [McQueen] when I met him. 
He’s very dismissive of the Hollywood machine he believes 
in making art and that whole conversation about being 
an artist linked back to the whole Nina/Chekhov thing. And 
I did feel when I finished Sissy that Nina was done.” 





Shame is the point at which Mulligan might finally 
exorcise, too, her insecurities as an artist. There is a 
rawness to this performance, not just in her physical 
nudity but in how emotionally exposed she allows herself 
to become. "I’m reluctant to wear a swimming costume 
on the beach. I’m incredibly prudish I’ve always avoided 
it in my work. If there’s been a scene where I’ve been even 
slightly undressed, I’ve pul on clothes. I’ve just demanded 
it,” she admits. “But with Sissy, it felt like the perfect 
introduction to her character. There was no concern. And 
the way Steve shoots bodies is so anatomical, it was never 
a real worry.” 

No, the real worry was the scene in which Sissy performs 
a seductive version of Sinatra’s ‘New York, New York’. “The 
singing filled me with terror. I sang a bit when I was at school 
and in the church choir, but I’d never sung properly. It was 
really, really terrifying. Steve wanted it live so we didn't dub 
any of it, and he wanted it all in one take so it had to be, you 
know, perfect. It was really hard. We did, like, 15 takes and 
the first four my voice was shaking.” 

So where next for Carey Mulligan? 77ie 
Great Gatsby is shaping up to be an out- 
and-out star vehicle, but the question is 
whether she can hold her own against 
the gravitational charisma of DiCaprio 
a genuinely magnetic screen presence 
who blazes with star wattage where 
Mulligan merely flickers. Can she allow 
herself to be seduced by stardom and the 
studio system? 

“I think if you’ve got families and kids and 
lots of responsibilities then, you know, 
maybe you do things to supplement 
making independent films,” she 
says, “but I don’t totally buy 
into the ‘one for them, one for 
me’ thing. Even independent 
films, in relation to the rest 
of the country, you get paid 
really well, you know? So to do 
a studio film for the money... 
Right now, speaking with no kids 
and whatever, it seems a bit silly 
to me. But I’ll probably change 
my mind when I’ve got seven 
children and I’ve got to educate and 
feed them.” © 




r here’s a story Terry Southern used to 
I tell about the screen adaptation of his 
I satirical novel Blue Movie, which sank 
' ' into development hell in the early 

1970s. The book was about an Academy 
Award-winning director who embarked 
on a campaign to make a hardcore skin- 
flick called The Faces of Love. Southern 
recalled that John Calley, then-president 
of Warner Bro, was ‘super enthusiastic’ 

, about bringing the script to the screen 
with his girlfriend Julie Andrews. As Southern 
put it, Calley’s “diabolical genius envisioned 
Mary Poppins getting banged for the world.” 

The genesis of the book and its subsequent 
screenplay were seeded in real events. Southern 
told Smoke Signals magazine 25 years later that 
the idea had been prompted by a conversation 
with Stanley Kubrick at a wrap party for Dr. 
Strangelove at the director’s Childwickbury 
Manor home. One of the guests had brought 
some pom footage, and Kubrick wondered 
whether an explicit sex film could ever be made 
by a mainstream director. 

“Wouldn’t it be interesting if one day 
someone who was an artist would do that,” 
the director asked Southern, “using really 
beautiful actors and good equipment?" 
Southern wrote the book with one eye on 
Kubrick adapting it for the screen. Alas, the 
director wasn’t interested: Southern later 
described him as 'surprisingly puritanical'. 

That didn’t stop John Calley from green- 
lighting the project, convincing Mike Nichols to 
lake the helm. Calley announced that the film 
would be “like Gone with the Wind”, but with 
more erections. “If it had been done,” mused 
Southern, “with those kind of credentials, 
between Nichols and Julie Andrews, they could 
hardly have dismissed it as ‘shabby porn'." 

As with all the best parallel universe stories 
from the movies, we’U never know. The 
film disintegrated in a bizarre squabble 
between Nichols and Calley who, in 
something of a volte-face, suggested 
that the sex scenes should be 
simulated. The argument 
eventually drew the 
interest of a pair of 
lawyers working 
on behalf of the 
producer, 
Ringo 


Starr. Nichols went on to 
make Carnal Knowledge with 
Jack Nicholson and Ann-Margret, 
which, though far less controversial, 
still spent two long years making its 
way through the courtrooms of Georgia. 



“Most narrative films that feature sex are 
extraordinarily boring,” suggests Rob Page, 
the producer of The Lovers' Guide, credited 
as the worlds first fully explicit video sold 
on the high street and recently issued in 3D. 
“Remember Emmanuelle or 9/ Weeks ? Patrice 
Chcreau’s Intimacy was grim as well as dreary. 
Even Michael Winterbottom struggled. It’s only 
the eponymous ‘nine songs’ of that movie that 
stretch out dull sex scenes to feature length. 
Sex is best kept as part of a page-turning thriller, 
as in Basic Instinct and Fatal Attraction.” 

Celluloid sex is often belter told than shown, 
though some beg to differ. In his review of 
Last Tango in Paris, Norman Mailer described 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s movie as ‘a fuck film 
without a fuck like a western without the 
horses.’ Of course, sex has featured in the 
pages of screenplays since the very beginnings 
of cinema. Only a year after Louis Lumiere 
patented the cinematograph, Albert Kirchner 
was asking Louise Willy to get her kit off in the 
seven-minute Le Couchcr de la Marie. 

In Jiri Menzel’s 1966 Closely Observed 
Trains, a key scene fealures the seduction of 
the station’s telegrapher, Zdenka, by train 
dispatcher and local lothario Hubicka. The 
opening shot is dominated by the mechanisms 
of switches and dials - the click, click, click of 
the telegraphy machine echoing the tick, tick, 
tick of Zdenka’s heart as Hubicka makes his 
move. It’s a complicated seduction technique 
that results in Hubicka tattooing her buttocks 
with the ticket stamp, and causing all kinds of 
trouble with her family. 

Little is seen, but the sexual tension is clear 
and it doesn't half get hot in that booking 
office. Menzel traded exotica for erotica, but 
successfully communicated so much more 
from the soft kiss and gentle touch of his scene 
than, say, the famously explicit fellatio sequence 
that closed Vincent Gallo’s The Brown Bunny. 
Sometimes most of the time less is more. 

“I think if there’s cheapness involved 
in a sex scene it’s down to how it’s written 
by the writer or handled by the director,” 
says Peter Suschitzky. David Cronenberg’s 
cinematographer-of-choice since 1988’s 
Dead Ringers, he has recently completed 
work on the director’s Cosmopolis, due 
in late 2012. 


In A History of Violence, Suschitzky 
shoi two contrasting scenes between Viggo 
Moriensen’s Tom Stall and his wife, Edie, 
played by Maria Bello. The first is marked 
by real tenderness as Edie notes that the pair 
“never got to be teenagers together” before 
seducing her husband. The second is etched 
with menace; Tom assaulting Edie after his 
past becomes apparent to her. Both scenes 
bristle with lust and, as the Litle suggests, the 
threat of violence the result is simultaneously 
disturbing and erotic. 

“The opening scene is a fairly conventional 
selling, in that it lakes place in a bedroom,” 
explains Suschitzky, “whereas the other 
is unusual both because it takes place on 
a staircase and in the aggression of Viggo’s 
character. Much of that comes from the script 
rather than the photography, and although 
I do instinctively change my approach from 
film to film in reaction 
to the script, 

"THEY WEREN'T AFR 
BODIES IN ALL OF TH 

I didn't make any 

conscious changes through using this lens or 
that lens or changing the lighting character as 
his past became clearer. 

I remember a long time ago, a well-known 
actress asked me if she would be very visible, 
but nowadays people are more accepting about 
being naked in films,” Suschitzky continues. 
“Things have changed; the atmosphere is more 
liberal than it used to be. Perhaps that’s because 
there’s so much of it. 

“But some people remain anxious up to 
the moment of filming we help them by 
having as few people as possible on set, and 
by being quiet and kind. Sometimes an actor 
or actress might say, ‘Don’t show this or that’, 
and ask me to tell them if this or that happens, 
but that doesn’t happen very often. David 
and I just shoot them in the way we want to 
shoot them, in the way we feel they need to 
be shot and the way the script speaks to us. 
We’ve never considered whether or not we’d 
get a certificate. We never use storyboards, as 
we feel that they imprison the mind we prefer 
to look at the set and rehearse the scene before 
we decide where to place the camera.” 
“Cinematographers are a breed who take great 
pride in making people look as fantastic as they 


can,” says James Whitaker, who shot Thank You 
for Smoking and is currently working with Nic 
Cage on Stolen. However, shooting the love 
scenes in Vegas-based thriller The Cooler with 
William H Macy and Maria Bello, “My initial 
instinct was to go very shadowy and sensual in 
the lighting, and shoot things light so that the sex 
didn’t seem so in your face," he explains, “but 
Wayne Kramer, the director, didn’t want the 
audience to be able to hide from it, he wanted 
the complete opposite for the sex scenes to 
be brightly lit with wide shots to show all of the 
nudity. The actors were completely onboard 
so that’s the way we went. And Wayne was 
right, I think, in that it was an honest portrayal 
of people who had fallen for each other and the 
sex felt real. 

“You couldn’t ask for more from actors like 
Bill Macy and Mario Bello,” Whitaker adds. 
“Completely unselfish, not afraid to push things 

beyond iheir 

AID TO SHOW THEIR 
EIR FLAWED G LO RY." 

comfort zones. They weren’t 
afraid to show their full bodies in all of 
their flawed glory, and there were no ass 
or breast doubles. It was harder for me. 
Cinematographers traditionally use shadow and 
light in tasteful ways to help people look great, 
but when you have a director pushing you to 
use no shadow then you just go with it, and I 
found that very liberating. When you have the 
actors hanging out in the room naked even 
when you’re still setting up the shot you know 
you have something different." 

Of course, the stars aren’t always so perfectly 
aligned. “Back in the ’90s," Rob Page recalls, 
“I was contacted by phone by a director who 
explained that he was working on a film, which 
he didn’t name, and couldn’t get any sexual 
‘spark’ between two of the actors on set. He 
asked me, as someone who had directed sex 
scenes, whether I could offer any advice. I said, 
‘Let me get this straight - you are probably the 
greatest director in the world, working with two 
of the top actors in the world and you want 
me to advise? On the phone?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
“that’s about the size of it.’ I had some ideas, 
and I helped out and then forgot all about it. 
The finished film didn't even have a sex scene 
between them in it.” ® 
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J. Edgar 

Directed by Clint Eastwood 

Starring Leonardo DiCaprio, Annie Hammer, Naomi Watts 
Released January 20 


J Edgar Hoover was no hero. The founding 
Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation may have been the original 
G-Man, but he was also a manipulative, power- 
hungry, paranoid bully who maintained his pre- 
eminence by smearing enemies and abusing his 
position. In Clint Eastwood's new him, Leonardo 
DiCaprio is tasked with bringing this deeply 
unpleasant man to life. Unfortunately, Dustin 
Blacks script is more intent on rehabilitating 
him than rehearsing his darkest moments. 

J. Edgar follows Hoover’s life from eariy 
adulthood to death, and charts the uneasy 
beginnings of the FBI along the way. First 
encountered as a bullet-headed Justice 
Department bureaucrat fixated on his mummy 
(Judi Dench), Hoover quickly rises to become 
director of the fledgling Bureau of Investigauon, 
assisted by his loyal secretary Helen Gandy 
(N aomi Watts) . While Hoover's G-Men heap fame 
upon the department by rounding up crooks like 
John Dillinger, the man himself forms a close 
friendship with his assistant director Clyde Tolson 
(a toothsome Armie Hammer). As Hoover's power 
increases, so does his paranoia. All the while, his 
working relauonship with Tolson threatens to turn 
into something else completely. 


There’s a lot of material here, and Black's 
script skips back and forth through it with 
irritatingly haphazard abandon.The film begins by 
alternating between the elderly Hoover dictating 
his life story to a young administrator in the early 
1 960s (with flashbacks of his ascent up the ladder), 
and his burgeoning relationship with Tolson. 
But eventually the '60s scenes begin to take over, 
as Hoover wrangles with Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy and plots to destroy noted ‘subversive' 
Martin Luther King, Jr all while wearing some 
truly terrible old-man make-up. It all becomes loo 
much to take in. 

Eastwood is so obsessed with doling out 
expository points of history from the kidnapping of 
the Lindbergh baby to the assassination of JFK that 
he ends up crowding out his characters. We barely 
learn anything about Tolson, for example, or grasp 
why he is so attracted to his boss. It's newr dear why 
Gandy shows such unwavering loyalty to Hoover 
And Hoover’s mother is a mass of Oedipal cliches, 
defined by an eye-rolling moment when she teaches 
her adult son to dance. All this might not have 
mattered so much if the film were more pleasant to 
look at, but Eastwood’s dull palette of blues, greys 
and browns adds little spark to the bureaucratic 
scenes that make up most of the film's runtime. 


And what about Hoover himself? DiCaprio 
captures his irascible manner with a militaristic 
bark, but the film is more interested in eliciting 
sympathy for the closeted man behind the 

Hoover might have been. All too often. Black’s 
script sinks into sickly melodrama when 
dealing with Hoover’s relationship with Tolson. 
It’s only at the very end, when we see another 
perspective on his rise to prominence, that 
we begin to understand the depths of his 
egomania. By then, unfortunately, we're way 
past caring. Dan Stewart 


Anticipation, A biopic of this 
iconic twentieth-century figure 
is just the job for Clint. 

4 

Enjoyment. Lovely period 
furnishings, but drier than 
a Prohibition wedding. 

2 

In Retrospect. This muddled 
melodrama adds up to a 
missed opportunity. 

2 




The Artist 

Directed by Michel Hazanavicius 

Starring Jean Dujardin, Berenice Bejo, John Goodman 
Released December 30 


I t’s been a good year for silent movies. 
Following Martin Scorsese’s Hugo , a love 
letter to the magic of early cinema, French 
director Michel Hazanavicius brings us the most 
lavish celebration of the silent era since, well, 
the silent era. Shot in black-and-white with a 
continuous orchestral score, foil inter titles and no 
dialogue, The Artist might seem to be going out of 
its way to put off modem audiences, but this is 
a film that everybody can quietly fall in love with. 

Hollywood, 1927. George Valentin (Jean 
Dujardin) is the biggest movie star around. 
A thinly veiled Valentino, the handsome hero 
tops every billboard in town and draws swooning 
crowds wherever he goes. When young fan Peppy 
Miller (Berenice Bejo) grabs some of his limelight 
by accidentally tailing at his feet, she uses the 
headlines to jumpstart her own acting career. 
A few years later the advent of sound hits 
Tinseltown and Valentin like a hammer blow. 
Unwilling to adapt, Valentin’s star falls just as 
Miller's starts to rise and a lonely Hollywood icon 
is abandoned by his beloved fans. 

Hazanavicius clearly knows his stuff. Sharp, 
slick and tinged with modem irony, The Artist 


still looks like it could have been made 80 years 
ago. And if the plot sounds similar to 1954’s 
A Star is Bom, you’ve never seen the story told Uke 
this before. Beautifully composed high-contrast 
photography, along with the use of irises, jump- 
cuts, square framing and other sorely missed 
vesdges of cinema’s golden age, make you want 
to go home and watch Mumau movies all night. 
Ludovic Bourne’s full-bodied and sweepingly 
romantic score is oddly cut together with Bernard 
Hermann's Vertigo soundtrack infusing the film 
with an even deeper love of cinema history. 

Gallic comedian and long time Hazanavicius 
collaborator Jean Dujardin delivers the performance 
of the year. Fully mastering a lost art form, his depth 

comic timing are a credit to the screen greats of 
yesteryear falling somewhere between Dauglas 
Fairbanks* raised eyebrow and Buster Keaton’s 
tragic indignation. Argentinean actress Berenice 
Bejo also lights up the screen, and there's a host 
of perfectly cast American support from the likes of 
John Goodman and James Cromwell. 

Celebrating everything there is to love about 
cinema and telling the story of its birth in the 


only way that seems possible after seeing it, movie 
buffs were always going to love The Artist. Getting 
everyone else through the door is going to be a 
harder sell. Watching a silent film told with such 
deafening passion, Hazanavicius' actions really do 
speak louder than words. Shamelessly romantic, 
hilariously funny and beautifully shot, sceptics 
willing to give it a try will be rewarded with one 
of the richest, warmest and most joyous films of 
the year. Paul Bradshaw 


Anticipation. It's taken much 


4 


charm, it’s the most get 
enjoyable film of 2011. 


■ iy 


5 


In Retrospect. A bona fide 
classic. You won’t get the smile £ 
off your face all the way home. 


Margin Call 

Directed by JC Chandor 
Starring Zachary Quinta, 
Stanley Tucci, Kevin Spacey 
Released January 13 



A USB stick, an underachieving rocket scientist 
and a severely busted moral compass 
converge on a customarily soulless Wall Street 
trading floor and blow the stilts from underneath 
the US economy. First time writer/director 
JC Chandor proves that even refried Glengarry Glen 
Ross (served with a large side of Michael Clayton) 
still makes for good eatin'. His smart, bluesy 
ensemble drama demonstrates a sincere interest 
in the mindset of bankers and traders who make 
split-second decisions that they know will plunge 
faceless millions into years of debt and misery. 

It opens on a downsizing, with Stanley Tucci's 
sympathetic, family-man middle-manager 
handed his P45 and hastily shown the exit. 
He flags up a spreadsheet he’s been working on 
to go-getting minnow Peter Sullivan (Zachary 
Quinto). Peter decides what the hell to glance 
at the file and fill in the blanks while his colleagues, 
Paul Beuany and Penn Badgley, are necking 
single mall, having managed to survive the chop. 
Yet, in true disaster movie style, it’s not long 
before Peter is scrambling for his mobile and 
urgently redling lines such as: “Sir, you really 
need to get back to the office and see this!” 

For a calling-card feature, Margin Call 
has much to admire. Chandor proposes that 
when the cataclysm comes, it could well be 


instantaneous, and he really evokes a sense that 
the tectonic plates of commerce are shifting 
underfoot as these slick stooges are forced to 
alone for their corporate sins. 

Some may sneer at the suggestion that these 
asset-stripping bastards have a heart, or the 
proposal that economic crisis is inevitable as 
Wall Street bosses simply have no idea how their 
own companies function. More problematic is the 
fact that Chandor’s screenplay gravitates away 
from thoughtful drama towards ad hoc recitations 
of statistics, or, in the case of Tucd’s character, 
a ridiculous monologue about how he only wanted 
to change the world, man! Chandor cleariy wants 
to do the same, but doesn’t quite pull it off with 
this soft-edged missive. David Jenkins 


Anticipation. Newsworthy? 


Enjoyment. Fine acting and 
sense of purpose, if occasionally 



In Retrospect. A robust 



2 

3 
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Coriolanus 

Directed by Ralph Fiennes 
Starring Ralph Fiennes, 
Gerard Butler, Brian Cox 
Released January 20 


W e need to talk about Shakespeare. 

Even though there’s no polite way of saying 
it. No way you can say it without planting your 
flag alongside the anti-intellectual forces of 
darkness. But then again, it has to be said: there's 
no place forWilliam Shakespeare in cinema. 

Not like this, anyhow. Not this dull drone of 
a dead language. Shakespeare may have been a 
genius. Coriolanus may be a masterpiece. But up 
there on screen, it’s a relic of a forgotten era, 
stripped of meaning, power and purpose. 

Why do we pretend that Shakespeare, and 
only Shakespeare, is inviolable? Why do we tinker 
with the context as Ralph Fiennes does here, 
fruitlessly searching for contemporary relevance 
and finding only cliches when the problem goes 
so much deeper? Blank verse. Blank faces. 

And so Coriolanus unfolds in agonising 
monologues as the savagely patrician General 



wins and loses the support of the citizenry 
in a lime of crisis, turns traitor and is in turn 
betrayed for his sins. It is a meditation on the 
nature of power; the relationship between 
ruler and ruled; the fickleness of the mob. 
It is dressed in the drab greys of military life and 
fascist insignia, and it is inhabited by our most 
pre-eminent and preening thesps who are left to 
indulge themselves under Fiennes’ awkward eye. 

The problem is that Fiennes has failed to 
inject one of the Bard’s most talky texts with any 
cinematic impetus. On stage, all that posturing, 
that capital-A acting that fucking monologuing 

may well be spellbindingly powerful. 
But cinema is, well, many things but it’s not 
a stage it doesn’t reward impassivity and 
grandstanding. And it especially doesn’t reward 
it in what is, essentially, a foreign language. 

Cinema is an adaptive medium, yes, but 


it’s also a medium that deals in adaptations. 
Not transliterations. In treating Shakespeare not 
just as timeless but as changeless, we don’t respect 
his work we mummify it. Matt Bochenski 


Anticipation. Ral 

puts his directinj 
first time. This It 

ph Fiennes 
’ hat on for the 

3 

Enjoyment. Agon 
incomprehensible 
and mealy mouth 

lisingly 
!, long-winded 

ed. 

1 

In Retrospect. N ■ 
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into real English, 

please. 



Alexander 

Payne 

Paradise Found 


A dean copy of Kaui Han Hemming*’ 
debui novel, The Descendants, adorns 
a plain beechwood coffee table that’s 
bisecting LWLies and Alexander 
Payne. Cutting shon formalities, Payne leans in, 
folds back the cover, skips a spread, and scores 
a line with a purposeful finger. 

Chapter one, page one: ‘I think paradise can 
go fuck itself.’ “That line made me want to do 
this film,” Rjyne says, letting the book fan shut. 

In Payne’s adaptation, that line is grumbled 
by George Clooney’s protagonist in an opening 
voiceover that’s overlaid with postcard shots 
of Hawaii white beaches, tall surf, swooning 
palms. It’s a caustic sentiment that’s indicative 
of Hemmings’ lone, one that resonated with 
Payne and his long-term writing partner 
JimTaylor, the moment they first read the book. 

That was back in 2007, three years after 
Payne achieved indie immortality with his fourth 
feature. Sideways. Considering the success of 
that film, it’s fair to ask where Payne has been 
all this lime. Granted he admits that finding 
source material that’s ripe lor adaptation is 
“a blue moon occurrence”, but seven years away 
from the game feels like an ill-considered break. 
And not one he can readily explain. “I got into 
this game to direct features and I was surprised, 
as apparently some of my viewers are, that it’s 
been seven years between releases.” 

So what’s Payne been up to since Sideways ? 
Well, he directed a segment in Paris, Je T’Aime 
in 2006; a TV pilot the following year; has taken 
three producing credits and doctored a couple of 
scripts while developing a few of his own. Not a 
break exactly, then, but hardly the soapbox his 
vibrant artistic timbre merits. The silver lining is 
that while Payne will accept a quick pay cheque 
to give Jurassic Park III teeth, or freshen up / Now 
Pronounce Vtu Chuck & Larry if it means helping 
to fund his next venture, he regards his feature 


films as the cornerstone of his creative integrity. 

Indeed, the brunt of that downtime was 
spent writing an “epic sci-fi movie that on a 
technical level will have a much bigger budget, 
special effects, that kind of crap.” Sign us up. 
But hang on, Payne doesn’t sell out, right? So 
what’s the deal? “It's the same sensibility as my 
previous work, just on a much bigger canvas. 
It’s a tricky one to gel financed, but I’m not 
about to compromise on it. I will never direct 
for The Man,” he declares triumphantly. 

As we talk, Payne is scribbling furiously into 
a small notepad, the kind cops use at the scene of 
a crime. He’s logging details of our conversation 
names of films, dates, people and places that 
come up both on topic and in tangents. Busy 
hair and devil-may-care moxie aside, Payne has 
a measured, erudite air. Perhaps it’s not the case, 
then, that he’s had trouble getting green-lit since 
Sideways. Perhaps he’s had a game plan all along. 

“Thing is,” he says, “I think people should 
speak only when they have something to say. 
I love the act of making a film, but I don’t want 
to make a film out of nothing or about nothing. 
And screenplay ideas, at least for me, have been 
very precious and not super common. I don’t have 
a stack of things I’m dying to make. 1 wanna make 
a whole bunch of films, but all in good lime.” 

The Descendants looks set to be the fourth 
Payne film in a row to make money, not much 
by Hollywood standards, but a profit all the 
same. DespiLe this solid track record and the fact 
he’s never gone over budget or over schedule, 
does Payne ever feel under pressure to perform? 
“Of course, but you can’t ever let the fear stifle 
you. My obligation to the studio is to be honest 
and to tell them, at all times, what I think a cool 
movie would be. My job is to see things that 
your research studies and your financial models 
cannot see. So far I’m not doing too bad. I guess 
I have X-ray vision.” 


One thing that's allowed Payne to maintain 
his virtue is the fact that he doesn’t belong to 
any Hollywood clique. He could do, were he 
that way inclined, but his fondness for his native 
state, Nebraska, and his hometown, Omaha, 
ensures that LA will never win out. “More of my 
lime is my own in Omaha because the mechanics 
of urban living don’t lake as long; to go grocery 
shopping, see friends, stumble home drunk 
from a party. I have lime to think and to noodle. 
And also Omaha is just blossoming culturally 
and becoming its own form of a cosmopolitan 
place. It’s very exciting not just to witness that 
but to be a part of it, also." 

While Sideways and The Descendants 
have taken Payne to sunnier climes, he’s 
still characterised as a ‘Midwest filmmaker’, 
despite noL having shot there in 10 years. 

Yet he’s looking to return to the great 
frontier plains of his earlier films for his next, 
the somewhat literally titled Nebraska. 
Rumour has it that Payne is actively trying 
to tempt Gene Hackman out of retirement 
to play the lead role in what he describes as 
“a fathcr/son road trip movie". 

Sounds like a strong enough incentive to 
pick up where 2002’s About Schmidt left ofT 
and go local. Still, Payne’s not ready to settle 
long-term just yet. “The style of your film is 
often determined by the country you parachute 
into, and it just happens that the world I live in 
is a fertile and diverse one. But I’m curious to 
see how making a film in, say, Europe would 
turn out. I've always said that I want to keep on 
seeing the world through film, which I guess is 
why I’ve tended to be quite nomadic. Rim can 
be a wonderful magic carpet, but right now it’s 
lime for me to go back home." 

Check out the full transcript online in the week 
of the film’s release. 




The Descendants 


Directed by Alexander Payne 

Starring George Clooney, Shailene Woodley, Amara Miller 
Released January 27 


heiher Up in the Air, incognito as 
The American or trapped in the political 
machinery of The Ides of March, George 
Clooney has cut a lonesome figure of late. 
Now he’s turned family man in Alexander Payne’s 
long-awaited directorial return, The Descendams. 
But, in keeping with his current temperament, it’s 
not exaedy a cosy or conventional domestic guise. 

Much like Jack Nicholson’s grouchy retiree 
in About Schmidt, Thomas Haden Church’s 
conceited thesp and Paul Giamalli’s self- 
loathing school teacher in Sideways, Clooney’s 
Malt King is a flawed protagonist. A filthy rich 
but thrifty lawyer living on one of Hawaii’s 
main islands, he’s about to hawk a plot of virgin 
coastal soil passed down by his ancestors to 
one of two faceless condo developers. He’s also 
‘the back-up parent’, a self-assessment he’s forced 
to amend after a powerboat accident leaves his 
wile Elizabeth (Patricia Hasue) comatose. 

With donors fearing the worst, Matt takes 
it upon himself to recompense and reconnect 
with his two young daughters 10-year-old 
Scouie (Amara Miller) and 1 7-year-old firebrand 
Alexandra (the excellent Shailene Woodley). 
Playing patriarch of his own spoiled paradise isn’t 
going to be a bed of hibiscuses, however. Not least 
alter a gut-punching revelation leaves him looking 


even more the fool. But while he might not have a 
due. Malt’s not out for the count just yet. 

The Descendants is fresh and very funny, 
thanks largely to Payne and co-writer Jim 
Taylor’s zippy adaptation of Kaui Hart 
Hemmings’ source novel, and Clooney’s 
flummoxed clownery. Yet Payne’s head-on 
examination of each character’s personal 
response to this cataclysmic family episode also 
gives his film an all-important lender edge. 

In one scene, Malt breaks some devastating 
news about Elizabeth’s condition to Alex while 
she’s swimming lengths. Her response is to dive 
under, deliberately concealing her anguish from 
her tactless father and simultaneously escaping 
the cruel reality that’s just been dumped on her. 
But Payne doesn’t allow Alex to hide; he follows 
her beneath the surface, capturing her distraught 
reaction in a moment of elegant, refined darity. 

Later, Mall locks himself in Elizabeth’s 
hospital room before expelling all of his pent-up 
guilt, resentment and frustration in an explosive, 
teary diatribe aimed straight at his lifeless wife. 
These scenes could quite easily feel overwrought 
or out of place in a film that largely avoids 
conflict and melodrama. But their resonance 
is testament both to Payne’s maturity as a 
storyteller and his enamelled artistic poise. 


Whether or not The Descendants will enjoy 
a similar shelf life to Sideways is hard to say. 
It’s unlikely, but also somewhat irrelevant, 
at least as far as Payne is concerned. As 
someone who has shown no inclination 
towards quantity over quality, the director 
looks seL to keep doing things his way, to 
lake his time and invest every last ounce 
of himself in each new project. When 
the result is this good, that suits us just 
fine. Adam Woodward 




The Iron Lady 

Directed by Phyllida Lloyd 

Starring Mery! Streep, Jim Broadbent, Richard E Grant 
Released January 6 


O kay, so we weren’t expecting Oliver 
Hirschbiegel's Downfall. Or Eisenstein’s 
Ivan the Terrible, Part I. HeU, we weren’t 
even expecting Oliver Stone’s Nixon. But nothing 
can quite prepare you for the howling lack 
of political insight and the suffocating cult of 
personality that define Meryl Streep’s Thatcher 
biopic. The Iron Lady. 

Yes, 'Meryl Streep's’, for she is certainly the 
author here, and one who boldly and unreservedly 
deploys what appears to be the complete actor’s 
arsenal (from mumbling madly under latex 
face masks, to raging with full-bore, Lear-like 
soliloquies, to dashing out self-satisfied one- 
liners and pointed political quips), at times doing 
so, it seems, without any directorial guidance 
whatsoever. And all in the name of some strangely 
middlebrow attempt to capture the woman 
beneath the national legend. 

Although if this latter cliche had truly been the 
goal of The Iron Lady, i t might’ve been a more dense 
and complicated drama. Instead, what director 
Phyllida Lloyd and screenwriter Abi Morgan have 
concocted is a kind of psychoanalytical rubric that 
runs through the movie like the sickly sweet letters 
in a stick of rock. It reads, ‘Margaret Thatcher 


loved her husband Denis above everything else, 
and it is through this love, and this love alone, 
that her entire life makes sense.’ 

Thus the film opens with modem day 
Thatcher (Streep in latex) battling senile 
dementia and conducting a zany relationship 
with her wacky yet long-dead husband 
(Jim Broadbent, channelling Jim Carrey but not 
in a good way). She begins, almost immediately, 
to experience biographical flashbacks in neat 
chronological order. And thus, by the end of 
the first day, in between increasingly wearing 
skits with Denis (Look! He’s wearing a turban!), 
we’re brought right up to the moment where 
Thatcher snags a place at Oxford University. 

Instead of depicting the aged Thatcher 
drifting into troubled slumber and allowing the 
central narrative to unfold undisturbed, it is with 
something approaching unbridled horror that 
you realise, no, the entire movie is going to jump 
axiomatically back and forth between political 
Maggie and modem Maggie right until the soggy, 
tear-strewn conclusion. 

Which translates as Streep delivering a 
performance that is admittedly commanding yet 
fundamentally corrosive (the film could be re-titled 


Look at Me: By Aleiyl Streep), while alternating 
her best, ‘O fool, I shall go mad!’ close-ups with 
a shockingly cursory tour of 1 980s politics. 

Miners’ strike? Musical montage. Union wars? 
Musical montage. Falklands War and sinking of 
the Belgrano ? Two scenes at the end of which 
Thatcher is nicely exonerated. Poll Tax riots? 
Another musical montage. Again, we weren't 
expecting a piece of searing agit prop in the 
Dziga Vertov mould (this does, after all, come 
to you from the filmmaker who made Mamma 
Mia!), but the outright refusal to engage with 
political complexities is disappointing. While the 
hagiography is just depressing. Kevin Maher 


Anticipation. Margaret 
Thatcher? Vaguely remember 
her. Lots to explore there. 


Enjoyment. Qoh! Meryl 
Streep is good at acting. 


In Retrospect. Almost 


it 

3 

1 
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Young Adult 

Directed by Jason Heilman 

Starring Charlixe Theron, Patrick Wilson, Patton Oswalt 
Released February 10 


Y oung Adult isn’t what you’re expecting. 
It’s a funny one. Actually, it isn’t that 
funny at all. This new ‘comedy’ from the 
makers of Juno is, in fact, one of the strangest, 
darkest films of the year. 

Just as she did in Jennifer's Body, tattooed 
stripper-turned-award- winning- screen writer 
Diablo Cody takes revenge on the hottest girl in 
high-school. And once again, it’s an immensely 
juicy idea that isn't quite squeezed out. 

Charlizc Theron plays a woman on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. Thirty-seven- 
year-old divorcee Mavis Gary lives alone in 
her messy Minneapolis apartment with a 
perpetual hangover and a revolving door of 
one-night stands. She used to be the high- 
school stunner. Now, 20 years later, she’s a 
busted flush who continues to relive her teenage 
wonder-years by ghost-writing a series of 
‘young adult* books. 

It's an email from her former high-school 
boyfriend. Buddy (Patrick Wilson), announcing 
the birth of his first child that sends Mavis 
running blindly into her mid-life crisis. Putting 
on her armour (make-up, nails, hair extensions), 
she decides to go on a quest to her hometown 
and ‘rescue’ her old beau from his marriage. 


Buddy, a contented husband and father who’s 
happily oblivious to Mavis’ attempts at sozzled 
seduction, is one of just two other characters in 
director Jason Reitman’s film. The other is Mavis’ 
old classmate Mau (Patton Oswalt, the roly-poly 
stand-up who wticed Re my in RaiatouiBe), who she 
only remembers because he was horrifically beaten by 
jocks who accused him of being gay (“The hate-crime 
guy!”). Now a fat, broken nerd, he shuffles around on 
crutches and plays with toys in his bedroom. 

Gcddil? He’s still trapped in his teens like 
Mavis. They 're both crippled; her emotionally and 
him physically. This is the big problem with Cody’s 
screenwriting you can see it on the page, written 
in block capitals. There's too much in Young Adub 
that doesn’t feel real. Not least that Mavis exists on 
a daily diet of KFC and whiskey slammers but still 
looks like a shapely catalogue model. 

Uneasy, unpleasant and uncompromising. 
Young Adult is a very hard film to like. For the 
bulk of the picture. Mavis lutilely throws herself at 
Buddy (friendly but ambivalent) and inexplicably 
plays pseudo-friends with Matt (whom she treats 
with staggering callousness). 

But this is a definite progression for Cody, 
who mixes up her self-aware sophistication with 
painful cringe-comedy. The dialogue is less slangy, 


less funny and in the scenes between Mavis 
and Matt terribly cruel. Drunk and delusional. 
Mavis is one of the most original lead characters 
we’ve seen for some time: empty, awful and 
frighteningly unable to emote. Theron plays her 
brilliantly, sinking completely into the mess of 
Mavis without ever looking for sympathy. 

The climax is a brilliant, horrifying emotional 
car-crash, where Mavis’ fantasy world comes apart 
and we watch a woman finally come to terms with 
her wreck of a life. That's Mavis’ short, brutal 
journey in Ybung Adult: from completely screwed 
to realising she's completely screwed. There’s your 
happy ending. Jonathan Crocker 


Anticipation. Diablo Cody 
and Charlize Theron do a 
grown-up Juno. 


Enjoyment. Whoa! What was 
that? This isn’t a comedy. 
This is a horror film. 


In Retrospect. Daring and 
different but just way too dark. 


4 


2 

3 
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The Muppets 

Directed by James Bobin 
Starring Miss Piggy, 

Hermit the Frog, Jason Segel 
Released February 10 


*■ our fans never left you, the world hasn’t 

I forgotten you,” says Muppets super-fan 
Walter as he pleads with Kermit the Frog to get 
the band back togelher and save their studio 
from the clutches of evil oilman Tex Richman 
(Chris Cooper). 

But is that true? It’s been 12 years since 
the last big screen outing of Kermit and co 
the disappointing Muppets in Space and Disney 
must have had reservations about reviving a 
franchise that’s alien to its target market, with 
their loud music, violent video games and social- 
media-wotsils. 

They needn’t have worried. With a smart, 
consistently hilarious script from Jason Segel and 
Nicholas Stoller, tonally perfect direction from Flight 
cf the Conchoids creator James Bobin, and catchy 
songs from Condiord alum Bret McKenzie, The 
Muppets is a film of unadulterated, unashamed joy. 

Genre conventions are embraced with glee, 
whether the group are speeding up the Muppet 



reunion with a montage, choosing to ‘ iravel by map’ 
or, after one eariy sample of expositionary dialogue, 
remarking, “If I didn’t know any better, I’d say you 
were rearing some important plot point!” 

Older viewers may feel a lump in their 
throat as Kermit sings, “Is there more I could 
have done?" to his fellow Muppets after the 
gang is temporarily sundered, but there’s a 
commendable dearth of sentiment on display. 

Segel and Stoller are, rightly, more intent on 
packing their simple narrative with one-liners 
and several wonderful visual payoffs. 

Real-life Statler and Waldorfs might argue 
that the film short-changes the romantic angle 
between Segel’s Gary and Amy Adams’ Mary, 
and forgets for much of the second act that it’s a 
musical. Bui to complain about a film that sees 
Camilla the Chicken take on Cee-Lo Green, or 
Animal undergoing anger management therapy 
is to confirm that you’ve simply lost the ability to 
experience delight. 


A witty, charming film that embraces the 
history of these immensely loveable characters 
rather than enacting some corporate-sanctioned 
‘reboot’, The Muppets is the very essence of that oft- 
misused adjective, ‘feel-good’. It’S time to start the 
music, rime to light the lights and it’s tremendous 
to have the Muppets back. Lewis Bazley 


Anticipation. They’ve been 

but we’d rather have Muppets 


Enjoyment. Heartwarming and, 
unlike Fozzie’s jokes, hilarious. 

k 

In Retrospect. Kermit, we’re 

sorry we forgot about you - 

H 


A Dangerous 
Methocl 

Directed by David Cronenberg 
Starring Viggo Mortensen, Michael 
Fassbender, Keira Knightley 
Released February 10 



O ne of the most enjoyable things about 
A Dangerous Method is director David 
Cronenberg^ cunning casting: the sexually 
charismatic Michael Fassbender plays an 
uncomfortably buttoned-down Carl Jung, while 
the stoic Viggo Mortensen revels in the egotistical 
magnetism of his cigar-chewing Sigmund Freud. 

Back at the dawn of the twentieth century, 
Jung and Freud look their first steps into 
the uncharted territory of psychoanalysis. 
They called it ‘the talking cure’. And fittingly, 
A Dangemus Method is a rare antidote to modem 
cinema's many flailing spectacles. But it opens 
with its most hysterical scene, as Keira Knightley 
arrives at Jung’s clinic in Zurich as the ranting, 
convulsing 18-year-old Sabina Spielrein. 
It’s Knighlley’s boldest performance yet biting 
hard on a Russian accent and jutting out that 
famous jaw although one that doesn’t have 
the compulsive accuracy ofher male co-stars. 

Cronenberg has long been fascinated with 
the seismic forces of sexual desire. But as Jung 
finds himself locked in a complex love/hate 
relationship with both Spielrein (patient, lover, 
colleague) and Freud (idol, mentor, rival), 
A Dangemus Method remains cool to the touch. 
Even the sight of Fassbender handing out 
a Knightley spanking carries little erotic heat. 


In fact, it’s the cerebral heavy-petting between 
Jung and Freud that’s top-shelf: a battle of 
wills that’s engrossing and surprisingly funny. 
Fassbender is smart and uncertain. Mortensen 
is sly, powerful and mightily bearded. 

Having previously written heavyweight 
adaptations of Dangemus Liaisons , Atonement 
and The Quiet American , Christopher Hairston 
sculpts an immensely literate script that 
Cronenberg cruises through with confidence 
Cinematographer Peter Suschitzky's visuals are 
every bit as intelligent, precise and convincing. 

Never exactly thrilling but never dull, 
A Dangerous Method is perhaps a film of 
too much precision. Still, it’s enlivened by a 
leading duo who give everything by holding 
back. Jonathan Crocker 


Anticipation. Spank you 
very much. 

k 

Enjoyment. Cooler and 
calmer than expected. 

3 

In Retrospect. Infinitely 

3 



A Useful Life 

Directed by Federico Veiroj 
Starring Jorge Je II i ne k , Manuel 
Marlines Carril, Paola Venditto 
Released January 13 



T he last year has seen nostalgia for cinema’s 
golden age return to the big screen in a big 
way. JJ Abrams attempted to recreate the joys 
of bespoke moviemaking with Super 8-, Martin 
Scorsese delivered a heartfelt diatribe on film 
preservation and the joys of cinephilia in Hugo ; 
while Michel Hazanavicius has penned a love 
letter to the silent greats with The Artist. 

“Yay for cinema!” said 2011. Well, 2012 
says its time to wake up and smell the burning 
nitrate. This heartbreaking monochrome 
miniature from Uruguayan director Federico 
Veiroj presents a cinematheque in Montevideo 
which, alongside its devoted staff, is being swept 
away with the dust of time. 

Dumpy, bespectacled Jorge (real-life film 
critic Jorge Jellinek) is utterly in thrall to moving 
pictures. He’s celebrating the centenary of 
Portuguese filmmaker Manoel de Oliveira with 
a full retrospeclive.There’s also a season of new 
Icelandic films to attend to. And he has to make 
time for his in-house radio programme, where 
he happily rambles about the joys of Eisenslein 
to an audience of, well, who knows? 

But Jorge is entering the age of 
accountability, where fulfilling a cultural remit 
boils down to numbers on a spreadsheet. 
His beloved cinema is closed, and he’s forced 
out of his cinematic fantasy world and onto 
the mean streets of Montevideo. Maybe he can 


spend his time cultivating a relationship with 
one of the cinema’s regular female patrons? 

Forged in an ultra-dry, Jarmuschian mould, 
Veiroj’s film is gorgeously bittersweet; on one 
hand documenting a seismic shift in the culture 
of cinema, while on the other declaring that the 
romantic idealism of the movies might just have 
important, life-saving, real-world applications. 

Though A Useful Life may hit home 
hardest with those currently working in the 
world of film programming, production 
and presentation, it’s not exclusive or elitist 
about its subject. Celluloid, projectors and 
taking an obsessive interest in the artistry of 
framing light on a screen are not long of this 
world, perhaps, but this film drolly weighs 
up both the pleasures and frustrations of this 
antiquated age. David Jenkins 


Anticipation. Good word 
of mouth from a year on the 
festival circuit. 


Enjoyment. Catnip for 
cinephiles. 


In Retrospect. Cinema is dead! 
Long live the cinema! 


4 

4 


Like Crazy 

Directed by Drake Doremus 
Starring Felicity Jones , Anton 
Yelchin, Jennifer Lawrence 
Released February 3 


A s much as Hollywood would like to believe 
otherwise, romantic dramas are seldom 
all that rclatable. Often fluttering somewhere 
between the outlandishly contrived and the 
wholly unbelievable, few ever achieve that rare 
goal of striking a resonant emotional chord. 
With this in mind, director Drake Doremus 
has gone a long way to re-write the rulebook; 
this isn’t so much a love story as it is a film about 
the experience of being in love. 

One of the most coveted films at last 
year's Sundance, Like Crazy defies many of 
the expectations associated with the genre. 
Anchored by two beautifully understated 
performances from Felicity Jones and Anton 
Yelchin, the film follows Anna and Jacob, two 
young lovers from opposite sides of the Atlantic, 
who meet while studying in Los Angeles where 
Anna is an exchange student. 



Having forged a close relationship over 
the course of her stay, when the times comes 
for Anna to return to the UK she decides to 
break the terms of her visa and remain with 
Jacob for the summer. On returning to the 
US some months later, Anna finds herself 
unable to enter the country and the couple 
are faced with the prospect of having to make 
their relationship work from opposite sides 
of the pond. 

Loosely based on his own experiences, 
Doremus’ handling of the subject matter is 
affectingly sincere. The largely improvised 
performances afford the film a refreshingly 
honest and often unsettlingly realistic 
depiction of romance pushed to the brink and, 
much like Blue Valentine before it. Like Crazy 
subsequently provides a welcome breath of 
fresh air in a tired format. 


While it’s not without its flaws, what could 
have easily been an indulgently sentimental affair 
reveals itself to be a surprisingly lender look at 
the fragile nature of long-distance relationships. 
It’s one that marks Doremus out as a talent to 
be reckoned with. PauIWeedon 


Anticipation. One of 

last 

3 

Enjoyment. Yelchin a 
have never been so ci 

nd Jones 
impelling. 

3 

In Retrospect. An un 

fragility of young ron 

le of the 
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Carnage 

Directed by Aomori Polanski 

Starring Jodie Foster, Kate Winslet, Christoph Walts 
Released February 3 


T he trouble with Carnage, a beautifully 
performed adaptation of Yasmina Reza's 
stage play (previously adapted from French 
into English by Christopher Hampton) is one of 
format and of cinematic space. Here, two dyspeptic 
couples one middle-class, the Longstreets, 
(played by John C Reilly and Jodie Foster) and 
one, the Cowans, (played by Kate Winslet and 
Christoph Waltz) professionally wealthy battle it 
out in a tiny New York apartment over the course 

a playground spat between their respective children, 
which threatens to rupture this adult world. 
Indeed, one particular parent, Reilly’s blue-collar 
Michael Longstreet, bemoans, “Children suck the 
life out of you and leave you old and empty!” 

'Which, for the most part, makes for compelling 
entertainment that sticks dghtly to the structure 
of Reza's play, and to the tonal shifts therein that 
swiftly ratchet tension, shift audience allegiances, 
and gradually turn initial character profiles inside 
out, sometimes literally. And then, deliciously, 
a few bites of home made apple ’n’ pear cobbler 
washed down with Coca-Cola induce the project’s 
set-piece vomit scene. 


No doubt the cast were attracted to the 
film precisely because of these enormous 
character arcs, and the chance, presumably, 
to work with the director, Polish maestro 
Roman Polanski. But this is not Polanski's 
Death and the Maiden (itself an adaptation of 
Ariel Dorfman's stage play), which overcame its 
theatrical origins with seemingly vital political 
subtext and a nakedly obvious justification for 
the formal setting in that instance, Sigourney 
Weaver’s Paulina had to remain indoors 
(on stage) with Ben Kingsley's Dr Miranda 
because he was her hostage. 

In Carnage, however, the need to remain 
in the Longstreets' apartment is hugely 
problematic. The play is aware of this, and is 

that the Cowans will march out in fury at any 
minute (at one point, they make it as far as 
the elevator lobby), before dragging them back 
in for more banter. 

On stage, where the complicity between 
audience and text is enormous and unyielding, 
this is cute. On screen, where psychological 
realism is omnipresent like God it is infuriating. 


Even after the vomiting sequence, the Cowans 
simply don’t leave. Not because they want to stay, 
or should stay, but because the film isn’t finished 
with the banter yet. 

Which, in turn, has the knock-on effect of 
forcing undue focus on the exchanges themselves 
and asking the viewer to see greatness within. 
On stage, every pithy to and fro hints that the play 
is illuminating some sort of bestial individualism 
in all of mankind, but up there on screen these 
nicely fired zingers are nothing more than support 
beams for a pleasing parlour trick. No more. 
No less. Kevin Maher 


Anticipation. Polanski takes 



Enjoyment. Funny. Acrid. 


In Retrospect. A short 
and trifling thing. 


4 

h 
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Interview by Adam Woo d war d 


T he last 18 months has been quite 
a ride Tor Sean Durkin. Filming on his 
writing/directing debut wrapped in late 
September 2010, and Durkin chained 
himself to the edit desk until Christmas Eve 
that year. The sound edit, colour correction and 
a handful of tweaks and finishing touches 
followed. By now it’s mid January, two days before 
the start of Sundance the event Durkin has had 
his sights fixed on since loading the first reel of 
35mm almost six months earlier. He fast tracks a 
finished tape to Park City, the programmers love 
it, squeeze it into the Dramatic Competition and 
Martha Many May Marlene premieres a quarter 
after midnight on the second day of the festival. 
Ttao days later Durkin sells the distribution rights 
to Fox Searchlight and on January 30 walks away 
with the festival's coveted Directing Award. 

Since that “crazy” fortnight, Durkin 
has rarely found lime to catch his breath. 
Not that he hasn't relished taking his baby on 
the road. “It’s hard because it’s basically been 
non-stop since Sundance, but my feeling is 
I’m just thrilled that it’s getting good feedback 
and people want to talk about it and festivals 
want to play it; people want to come to Q&As 
and hear what I have to say. That's really 
cool. It's amazing to lour with a first feature,” 
he continues, “but I also try not to get too 
focused on that. I want to do it and then move 
on and not think too much about it.” 

While Durkin is (understandably) ready 
to draw a line under Martha Marcy after an 
exhausting but gratifying cycle of festivals and 
junkets, the film’s subject matter cults means 
that others are less inclined to let go. “A lot of 
people have come up to me after screenings 
and told me that they were involved in similar 
communities or cults,” Durkin explains. 
“Many have said they feel like I’ve captured 
what it’s like to be in that situation, which is an 
amazing thing to hear.” 


Having spent months researching cult-like 
groups meeting defectors and infiltrators, 
brushing up on the famous groups of the '60s and 
TOs, seeking out expose docs - it’s not surprising 
that Durkin was able to capture the stark realities 
of commune life. But where does his fascination 
with culls come from? “When I was a child 
I was really afraid of big groups that converged 
blindly,” he says. “Silling in school listening 
to Morning Prayer really scared me. It was 
weird. It wasn't so much about judging or not 
joining in to make a point, it just wasn’t for me. 
I’d just sit then: respectfully and quietly. So one 
of my initial goals was to make sure that this cult 
didn’t represent any kind of religious movement, 
because it’s not always about big, powerful groups. 
Otien it’s one man's manipulation of a small group. 
These things happen all over the place but they’re 
often small and isolated and don’t make their way 
into national news.” 

It’s this early discomfort that Durkin set out to 
explore; the distance he felt from his playground 
peers. Durkin reflects on his youth cheerfully, 
but admits that his mixed accent (dad is English; 
mum Canadian) made him an easy target for 
bullies. “I feel like that probably had something to 
do with my suspicion towards groups. But I’d say 
I’ve always been someone who’s more inclined to 
sit on the outside and watch.” 

Durkin’s sense of isolation was amplified by 
the fact that he relocated at a young age. Though 
bom in the US, Durkin moved to London 
shortly afier his first birthday and would not 
return to New York until well into his teens. 
In that Lime he discovered his first love, a 
keepsake ofhis Englishness he retains to this day: 
“My life is based around Arsenal football club.” 

Durkin left London in the late ’90s for a 
college in upstate New York, following his heart 
and taking up football. But after struggling to 
break into the first team he decided to change 
tack. “Playing football was everything to me 
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then but I had to move on once I realised it 
wasn’t going to happen. So I moved back to 
New York City and applied to Tisch [School 
of Lhe Arts] alter a friend had taken me to the 
seniors’ photography show. I was really inspired 
by that,” he continues. “I knew I had to be in 
that building, I needed to go to that school. 
So I applied and I got in.” 

That first semester Durkin met his two future 
creative partners Josh Mond and Antonio 
Campos, both of whom take a producing credit 
on Martha Marty. At that lime Durkin’s main 
passim was writing, although he saw himself 
taking up cinematography professionally. 
But Campos, who by this point already had a 
number of shorts under his bell, told Durkin that 
directing is as much about creating an image as 
cinematography, and Durkin switched aim again. 

The trio haven’t stopped making films together 
since Campos’ Afterschool and forthcoming 
Simon Killer , Martha Marcy and Alistair Banks 
Griffin’s Two Gates of Sleep (all of which Durkin, 
Campos and Mond have co-produced) comprise 
the first harvest from one of American indie 
cinema’s most exciting collectives. 

It’s the stimulus provided by his two closest 
allies that drives Durkin. But success is a double- 
edged sword. While Durkin is thrilled with the 
attention his debut has been getting, he admits 
that the time and energy it has drained from 
him has made maintaining momentum tricky. 
“It’s been hard, definitely,” he says. “But I’ve 
been writing all summer, in between doing press 
and stuff I find it difficult to write while I’m 
away from home but there’s experiences that I’ve 
had on the road that are finding their way into 
my work. Everything in life finds its way in. Right 
now I’m really excited to get started on this next 
thing, it’s going to be interesting figuring it out." 

Check out the full transcript online in the week 
of the film’s release. 



Martha Marcy May Marlene 


Starring Elizabeth Olsen, Sarah Paulson, John Hawhes 
Released February 3 


A remarkable first feature from writer/ 
director Sean Durkin, the somewhat 
awkwardly filled Martha Marcy May 
Marlene is a tense and superbly acted analysis of 
trauma and vulnerability. 

The film begins with a young woman exiting 
a diner into ihe woods surrounding upstate 
New York, hotly pursued by an aggressive male 
companion. We later learn that the woman, 
Martha (Elizabeth Olsen) has escaped from the 
clutches of an oppressive, semi-religious cull 
where women are enslaved by the male leaders 
and ritually sexually abused. 

Seeking solace and shelter at the opulent 
Connecticut lakeside home of her precocious 
sister (Sarah Paulson) and similarly self- 
obsessed new husband (Hugh Dancy), 
Martha attempts to rid herself of her violern 
memories and overcome the terrible burden of 
guilt that haunts her, while the film elegantly 
shuffles between past and present to reveal the 
scale of this challenge. 

Named after the alternative titles bestowed 
upon her by the cull’s self-appointed leader 
(played by a seductive, mesmerising and 
increasingly terrifying John Ilawkes), Martha 
Marty May Marlene evolved out of Durkin’s 


desire to present an intimate journey into 
physical and psychological peril. 

Taking a character-based approach fuelled 
by copious research, Durkin also attempts to 
articulate the pressure-cooker of emotions 
impacting a young girl whose experience has 
left her with nagging and potentially debilitating 
questions about her place in society, her future 
and her own culpability. 

In this regard the director is ably assisted 
by an incredibly assured turn of depth and 
complexity from Olsen, remarkably making 
her feature debut. Olsen’s tremendous 
performance, in which she authentically 
captures anguish and coniliction, evokes 
comparison with Jennifer Lawrence in Debra 
Granik’s Winter's Bone. Both films also 
share an evocative sense of time and place, 
with Durkin’s tendency to use his photogenic 
rural landscapes in metaphorical terms 
also calling to mind Terrence Malick. 
The cinematography by Jody Lee Lipes is 
similarly worthy of praise and is one of the 
determining factors in the film’s success in 
navigating the numerous lime shifts. 

In lesser hands, Martha Marcy Afqv Marlene 
could have had the look, feel and tone of an 


exploitation flick, given the sex and violence 
inherent in the material. But Durkin’s deft touch 
ensures that it never for a single moment strays 
into this all loo familiar terrain, but retains 
instead both subtlety and grace. Described by 
Durkin as being ostensibly about identity and 
the manner in which we adopt personas for 
different aspects of our lives, this is as much a 
film about young people looking for direction 
and failing to find it in an America that also 
seems to have lost its way. Jason Wbod 


Anticipation. Arrives trailing 
awards aplenty. 


Enjoyment. Hilled with rare 

is an incredibly composed 
piece of storytelling. 


In Retrospect. Like the ordeals 
of the central character, 
the film flickers powerfully 
in the memory. 


Red Light 
Revolution 

Directed by Sam Voutas 
Starring Jun Zhao, Vivid IVang, 
Xi duo Jiang 
Released January 20 



T he phrase ‘Chinese sex comedy’ sounds like 
a synopsis of an upcoming Woody Allen film. 
Or the name of some godawful student band. 
In fact, it’s an apt description for this low-key 
and irreverent film that attempts to shed some 
light on a little-known aspect of Chinese culture. 

After being fired from his job as a taxi 
driver, Shunzi (J un Zhao) returns home to 
his soon-to-be-ex-wife. With little hope for 
the future, he moves back in with his parents 
and tries to figure out whaL to do next. 
After bumping into an old school friend, 
Shunzi decides that his next venture will be to 
open a sex shop something that is particularly 
difficult to do in conservative China. 
Whether dealing with insane sex toy suppliers, 
or going to increasingly farcical lengths to keep 
his profession from his parents, Shunzi is soon 
left wondering why he got into this business in 
the first place. 

Red Light Revolution is a low-budget 
affair pitched somewhere between social 
documentary and Carry On movie. Blending 
broad slapstick sequences with long 

monologues about how sex sells, Sam Vouias’ 
film feels slightly disjointed, failing to decide 
exactly what it wants to be. It’s not helped by 
the fact that the action feels rather stagy and 
at points a little too arch for its own good. 


But writer/director Voutas (an Australian who 
has been living in China for many years) and the 
rest of the cast have their heart in the right place. 
Despite its flaws, there’s a real joie de ttftw to Red 
Light Revolution. With several playful moments 
(including some lovely intertides stating ‘Scene 
Deleted’ a knowing jab at the Chinese censors) 
and some interesting points to make about China’s 
atutude to sex, the film just about manages to 
gel through on charm alone. Laurence Boyce 


Anticipation. A comedy from 



Enjoyment. Often a bit too 





In Retrospect. A brave 



Haywire 



Directed by Steven Soderbergh 
Starring Gina Carano, Ewan 
McGregor, Michael Fassbender 
Released January 20 


I f the Coens’ True Grit, Zack Snyder’s Sucker 
Punch , Joe Wright’s Hanna and Fincher’s 
Dragon Tattoo have taught us anything, it’s that 
today’s moviegoers like their action men young, 
fast and female. The only surprise where Haywire 
is concerned is that it’s taken this long for Steven 
Soderbergh to deal from the pack. Sdll, he’s 
been a busy boy of late, with pandemic drama 
Contagion and stripper comedy Magic Mike 
tighdy sandwiching this stylish but docile thriller. 

Haywire is a typically siar-siulTed Soderbergh 
affair, with Michaels Angarano, Douglas and 
Fassbender weighing in alongside the brains 
of Ewan McGregor, the brawn of Channing 
Tatum, the bearded brio of Antonio Banderas 
and the ‘fuck yeah, Bill Paxton!’ boo-yah of Bill 
Paxton. But it’s Gina Carano (aka The Face of 
Women’s MMA’) as gutsy black ops freelancer 
and recon darling Mallory Kane who is most 
arresting, outgunning her well-strapped male 
counterparts at every turn. 


After a duplicitous mission in Dublin, 
where she clashes with Fassbender’s silky 
assassin in a lung-busdng hotel scuffle, 
Mallory goes rogue and slips off-radar. 
Back Stateside, she's quickly apprehended by 
lantern-jawed former associate Aaron (Tatum) 
and, after another bloodying fracas, hits the 
road in the squirmy company of a bystander 
(Angarano) whose wheels she procures. 
While Mallory spills her back-story in 
flashback, the chain of command that set her 
downfall in motion starts to fragment. 

A few neat pivots aside, writer Lem Dobbs 
(penning his first screenplay since 2001 ’s 
The Score) spins a Ifusiratingly anodyne narrative. 
All of Soderbergh’s sweat, meanwhile, is poured 
into the static virile fight sequences that distinguish 
Haytdre from the aforementioned mob. 

Carano doesn't need smoke and mirrors 
to look the ultimate badass, so filming 
each set piece and skirmish in the style of 


a Nat Geographic documentary is a logical 
trick. It’s an aesthetic preference that won’t 
titillate everyone, however, and as the novelty 
wears off the crushing realisation that this 
is no more than a bloated showcase for a 
professional fighter poised to hit the big time 
quickly sinks in. Adam Woodward 
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Man on a Ledge 

Directed byAsger Leth 

Starring Sam Worthington, Elisabeth Banks, Jamie Bell 
Released February 3 


N ew Yoik. The Roosevelt Hotel’s twenty-first 
floor. Nick Cassidy (Sam Worthington) 
has some breakfast. Wipes the room of 
prints. Writes a suicide note. Opens the window. 
And steps out onto a ledge... When it comes to 
grabbing an audience's attention, nothing does it 
quite like a bloke threatening to throw himself off 
the top of a Manhattan high-rise, It was true in 
Henry Hathaway's 1951 drama Fourteen Hours, 
and it’s true for Man on a Ledge. 

Except where Hathaway’s film earned 
plaudits for its portrayal of a man (Richard 
Basehart) grappling with his own inner-demons. 
Ledge has its sights set on less torturous thrills. 
Released a whole six months before the summer 
blockbuster season kicks off, it’s the first 
popcorn thriller of 2012. Worthington’s not 

before we’re treated to shaky-cam car chases, 
explosions, jail breaks and Ed Harris sneering 
away as a slithery scoundrel. 

In an age when blockbusters are often 
suffocated by their bloated storylines, though, 
the plot of Danish director Asger Leth’s thriller 
is refreshingly straightforward. Stirring in the 
biggest of big movie themes redemption and 


revenge we discover that Cassidy is an ex-cop 
wrongly convicted of a crime (aren’t they all?). 
But his gamble with gravity is merely a 
diversionary tactic as his brother Joey (Jamie Bell) 
embarks on a diamond heist nearby. 

Thrown into that mix is Elizabeth Banks as 
a police negotiator attempting to talk Cassidy 
down, while on the ground is Kyra Sedgwick 
as a Gale Weathers-like reporter whose final 
line is the film’s most gloriously ridiculous. 
Because, yes, Man on a Ledge is ridiculous, but 
the fact that it’s so acutely aware of that is what 
just about saves it. 

This is pure bubblegum entertainment. 
Winking and nodding in almost all the right places, 
Leth coaxes out moments of genuine hilarity 
in particular a snapshot in which desperate 
women brandish ‘Jump into my arms!’ placards. 
Sure, the film's impractical heist logic doesn't hold 
a crowbar to Ocean 's Eleven (air vents in air-tight 
vaults? Thieves who don't wear gloves?), but the 
combined magnetism of its spot-on cast not to 
mention Leth’s impressive, soaring cityscapes 
gives Ledge a winsome kind of charm. 

There are certain inexcusable shortcomings, 
of course. Though it’s nice to have a low- 


budget thriller come out of Hollywood, the flick 
occasionally suffers from those slight production 
values, and poor Elizabeth Banks struggles to 
escape the restrictions of her underdeveloped 
soap opera character. Ledge also oversteps the 
mark in its final act, and the closing scenes 
are soppy to the point of embarrassment. 
Only Ed Harris' viper-like caricature retains 
bite. His view on so-called 'jumpers’? 
“Why don’t these people just shoot themselves 
in the head?” Josh Winning 


Anticipation. Has Sam 
Worthington finally watched 
Clash of the Titans, then? 

r 

Enjoyment. Daft as an old 
brush but oddly, endearingly 
entertaining. 
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In Retrospect. A joyfully silly 
thriller that won't win any 
awards for subtlety, but it 
already knows that. 
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House of 
Tolerance 

Directed by Bertrand Bonello 
Starring Ha/sia Herat, Ciline 
Sallette, Jasmine Trinca 
Released January 27 

K nown alternatively as ‘ L'Apolbnide’ , 
cynically retooled for the US as ‘ House of 
Pleasures’ and then shorn of its delicious suffix, 
‘Souvenirs de la Maison Close’ ('Memories of a 
Bordello’), House of Tolerance is a subtly licentious 
provocation from French director Bertrand 
Bonello (The Ibmographer ) in which the inner 
workings of a Parisian brothel are languorously 
moulded into a biting metaphor on the ills of 
global capitalism. 

Despite its luxuriant Belle Epoque milieu 
all velvet, silk and feathers the film’s 
closest cinematic Idssing-cousin is Robert 
Altman’s McCabe & Mrs. Miller, another tale 
of a commercial dream gone sour; one where 
the business of prostitution is the moral 
representative of commerce at large. 

There is no traditional three-act plot here, 
we aresimply asked to monitor the daily lives of a 
diverse group of prostitutes who cosily cater for all 
perversions. These women each one delivering 



a remarkable, committed performance give the 
impression of dominance, but as time rolls on, 
faces are disfigured, social diseases wreak havoc, 
drug habits decrease sexual productivity and the 
ravages of age take their aesthetic toll. 

All the while, the madame of the house 
purports to safeguard her beauties when in fact 
she’s doing her very best to trap them inside a 
system which hinges on their willingness to self- 
abase for cash. Bar a couple of rural outings, 
House of Tolerance rarely leaves the confines of 
the brothel. In so doing, the claustrophobia of 
the environment really hits home, addressing 
a shortfall in the film’s US title: no pleasure is 
taken from this work. 

With its seemingly random deployment of 
garish anachronisms (a cathartic rendition of The 
Moody Blues’ ‘Nights in White Satin’) and merrily 
‘what-ihe-fuck?’ set-pieces (a prostitute offering 
a neat new spin on crying salt tears), Bonello’s 
brilliant and audacious film is easy to dismiss. 


But expend some intellectual elbow grease 
on decoding the various sounds and images, 
characters and relationships, motivations and 
plot mechanisms, and you’ll discover one of 
the most enlightened and adventurous films 
released in cinemas for some while. Its final 
shot, too, is a sock to the gut from which you 
may not recover. David Jenkins 


Anticipation. Bawdy French 
frolics. Again. 


Enjoyment. It’s Christina 
Aguilera’s Burlesque for 


In Retrospect. Dazzling and 
deep. You’ll want to go back 
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Best Laid 
Plans 

Directed by David Blair 
Starring Stephen Graham , 
Adewale Akin n uoy e- Ag baj e , 
David O’Hara 
Released February 3 



D anny (Stephen Graham), a diminutive 
wheeler-dealer, lives with Joseph (Adewale 
Akinnuoye-Agbaje), a physically huge and 
mentally handicapped man, to whom he is both 
best friend and carer. But Danny owes a debt 
to crime mogul Curtis (David O’Hara) that he 
can’t pay off. He’s given one option: persuade 
Joseph to fight in Curtis’ new cage-fighting 
ring. But as Joseph begins a relationship with 
the more nurturing Isabel (Maxine Peake), also 
mentally handicapped, he begins to see through 
Danny’s manipulation. 

Putting a severely mentally handicapped 
character in a cage-fighting scenario seems 
prima facie, like a bad idea. But it’s not the only 
error of judgement David Blair and screenwriter 
Chris Green have made in Best Laid Plans. 

Every constituent element outside Stephen 
Graham’s at-leasl-accep table performance has 
been distilled to a base level of incompetence, 
from the utilitarian cinematography to 
the no-budget set design to the less-than- 
paper-thin characters. Worst of all are the 
genuinely appalling fight scenes. Each follows 
the same preposterous formula: Joseph cowers 
and whimpers before Danny yells at him 
to fight, whereupon he finds the strength 
and skill to pummel all who stand before 


him. Apparently aiming to elicit excitement, 
these sequences achieve something much 
closer to revulsion. 

The representation of disabled characters in 
film does not necessarily require sombreness of 
intent: the Farrelly brothers famously display their 
inclusive altitude by creating disabled characters 
just as snarky, violent and anarchically funny as 
their able-bodied counterparts. The problem with 
Green’s script and Blair’s direction is not a lack 
of sobriety, but a far more essential and absolute 
dearth of skill. The result is so gobsmackingiy 
inappropriate, the Farrellys might have made 
a belter comedy out of it. Christopher Neilan 


Anticipation, Can never 

independent Stephen Graham 
vehicles. Right? 


Enjoyment. First year film 
to produce such infantile crud. 
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Mission: Impossible 
Ghost Protocol 

Directed by Brad Bird 

Starring Tom Cruise, Simon Pegg, Jeremy Renner 
Released December 26 


F ingertips straining 2,000-feet above the 
desert, Tom Cruise's vertigo-inducing 
climb up the Burj Khalifa in Dubai is 
as good a reminder as any of the raw power of 
cinema to thrill. This, in every respect, is the high 
point of a blockbuster struggling with its identity. 

Who is Ethan Hunt? Ghosr Protocol would have 
you believe he’s American cinema's answer to 
James Bond not just a secret agent, but a celluloid 
icon who can float from film to film with little 
in the way of continuity. And so, after six years, 
Hunt is back with a fresh batch of tenuous 
teammates, orbiting his central star with scarcely 
a character arc between them. 

After a rogue Russian nuclear scientist frames 
the IMF (the Impossible Mission Force; not the 
bankers) for a terrorist attack on the Kremlin 
- part of a plot to kick-start Armageddon the 
US government is forced to initiate its 'ghost 
protocol', officially disavowing Hunt's team, 
leaving them (as the film’s tagline has it) with 
*no plan, no backup, no choice’. 

Only, as it turns out, they have a bunch of 
plans (which all require explanations that grind 
the film to a halt), apparently limitless access to 
hi-tech gadgets (some whizty; others ridiculous), 


enough cash to pay for posh hotel rooms, cool 
sunglasses and fancy cars, and the explicit choice 
of backing out if they wish. So... 

The problem with Ghosr Protocol, then, is one 
of detail. It's a curiously old-fashioned film 
not in the sense that it harks back to the glory 
days of the '60s spy thriller, but in its formulaic 
structure, its bombast, its more-is-more naivety. 
Niggles accumulate from the start (the bizarre 
credit sequence that gives away key plot points; 
Michael Giacchino's suffocating interpretation of 
Lalo Schifrin's score), and the film only gets more 
ill-disciplined as it continues. 

But there’s a deeper problem, too one 
of psychology. Because Ethan Hunt isn’t 
James Bond. He doesn't exist in the cultural 
ether, so when he spends six years away from 
the screen we lose our connection with him, 
a connection that director Brad Bird does little to 
re-establish, save for a dire coda that nods in 
the most sentimental way towards the events of 
the previous film. 

Having made his name on animated features 
The Iron Giant and The Incredible J, Bird makes an 
uneven transition to real-life. There are too many 
awkward close-ups and clumsy zooms, but he 


brings a welcome clarity to the film's action 
sequences. These are ambitious, if hit-and-miss, with 
impressive stunt work offset by surprisingly ropey 
CGI. Only in scaling the world's tallest building 
does Bird really cut loose sending his camera 
soaring, swooping and diving around Cruise. 

For his part. The Missile earns his payday, 
putting his 50-year-old frame through all sorts 
of punishment in the name of a good time. 
But, 20 minutes of Dubai-based blockbuster 
gold aside, Ghosr Protocol isn't that good a time. 
It’s kind of flat, inert occasionally spectacular 
but not all that exciting. Matt Bochenski 
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Select Filmography 

Woody Harrelson 

Rampart (’2011) 
Friends with Benefits (2011) 
Zombi eland (2009) 
The Messenger (2009) 
Seven Pounds (2007) 
No Country for Old Men (2007) 
A Scanner Darkly (2006) 
North Country (2005) 
Anger Management (2002) 
The Thin Red Line (1998) 
Wag the Dog (1997) 
The People vs. Larry Flynl (1996) 
Kingpin (1996) 
Natural Born Killers (1994) 
Indecent Proposal (1993) 
White Men Can't Jump (1992) 


W oody Harrelson is sal at the far 
end of a dining table in a lavishly 
furnished hole! in central London. 
He’s slung back in his chair 
towards an open window, forcing him to stretch 
for the wooden spoon/stirrer combo he’s been 
eyeing ever since IWLies pulled up the seal 
opposite. He picks it up, slowly, drops it into 
his whcatgrass smoothie, stirs an exaggerated 
figure eight, and raises a bulb of dark green 
pulp to his mouth. “Man, I’m hungover,” 
he says, mid-swallow. 

He’s hungover because the previous day 
his new film, Ram pan, which sees Harrelson 
reunite with The Messenger writer/director 
Oren Moverman, had its premiere at the 
BFI London Film Festival. It’s the first time 
Harrelson has been in town for the festival, 
and glowing early reviews are more than 
cause to celebrate well into the small hours. 
Had the consensus echoed Harrelson’s 
own initial reaction back in May, however, 
the champagne would still be on ice. 

“To be honest with you it was kinda 
shocking when I first saw the movie. I mean, 
I was physically shocked. The script that we 
shot is much different to the movie that exists. 
Much different. Oren warned me, he said I was 
going to see something different than what we’d 
originally planned. I watched it and I hated it.” 
What followed was a long and bitter standoff 
between Harrelson and Moverman. “My thing 
was, ‘Look man, I love you. I’U always love you, 
but we got a real problem with this movie.’” 

Skip forward three months to August. 
To add insult to injury, Moverman and the film’s 
producers arc pushing to lake Rampart north 
of the border for the Toronto International 


Him Festival. But flashing that big Texas grin 
for the international press is the last thing 
on Harrelson’s mind. And doing interviews? 
“Like fuck I'm gonna sit there and talk about 
how much I hate this fucking movie!” 

Then Harrelson gets a call from friend and 
co-star Ben Foster. Foster tells Harrelson to 
get his ass on a plane and do the right thing. 
The phone rings again. This time the call’s 
coming from New York, where Moverman is 
overseeing the final edit. Harrelson happens to 
be on the East Coast filming The Hunger Games 
in between trips to New York to meet with 
theatre producers to discuss a play he’s written 
and plans to direct. Knowing this, Moverman, 
olive branch extended, invites Harrelson to 
swing by and see the film one more time. 
He agrees, certain he’s not about to be converted. 

Harrelson meets Moverman early one evening 
in the edit suite. It’s been a long week, he’s tired, 
not in the mood. ‘Huh, first 10 minutes is pretty 
dam good,’ he thinks. ‘First 20 is solid.’ Not 
what he expected, but it'll go south soon enough. 
‘Rrst half of this movie is pretty great!’ He watches 
the whole thing. Loves it. After the last end credit 
frame passes, Harrelson turns to Moverman, 
hugs him, and the two burst into tears 

“It was the major disappointment of my 
career that suddenly became the most incredibly 
rewarding experience,” Harrelson reflects. 
“It was a huge change, I’m just so thrilled with 
the way it turned out.” There’s a reason Rampart 
means so much to him. At 50, smaller roles 
have become more attractive to Harrelson's self- 
confessed ‘lazy’ side. So why throw himself at 
such a mealy lead part? “The whole experience 
of doing The Messenger , that whole ride really 
brought us together, made us light. So the 


dream was always to work with Oren and Ben 
again. I'm just really thankful it happened much 
quicker than I’d imagined it would.” 

Despite his gratitude, Harrelson did harbour 
some early doubt as to whether Rampart was for 
him. In his career he’s played everything from 
a basketball hustler ( White Men Can’t Jump) 
and sodopathic outlaw ( Natural Bom Killers), 
to a pornography publisher (The ftoplc ta. 
Larry Flynt) and contract killer (No Country 
for Old Men). But never this. Never a lawman. 
“This profession, policeman, there’s something 
in my brain that just doesn’t believe me as thaL. 
I really feel like I can play almost any part, but 
this I wasn’t buying. I’m quite anti-authoritarian. 
It’s a weird thing, it was my only real issue.” 

Harrelson’s reservations were remedied by 
spending lime with an active LAPD squadron. 
“I tagged along on ride-alongs, hung out with 
these guys, really got to know them,” he says. 
“Alter a while doing that I saw the humanity 
in them. I started to believe that I could be one 
of these guys. Everyone has an irrational fear of 
being pulled over; it's a natural thing. But on the 
other hand most people don’t actually spend time 
hanging ou l with cops, getting to know the people 
behind the badge, getting to know the drill.” 

Having spent several weeks in navies, 
eating, sleeping and breathing life on the thin 
blue line, a newfound self-confidence washed 
over Harrelson, one that would prove catalytic. 
“That whole time was a really beneficial thing 
for me, because if you don’t believe yourself 
in a part you’re not going to make anyone else 
believe it. You’ve gotta walk the walk, man." 

Check out the full transcript online in the week 
of the film’s release. 




A n LA-sei cop story co-written by noir 
poet James EUroy? That’ll mean chain- 
smoking men in fedoras, grimacing 
their way to hard-won justice amid a morass 
of institutional corruption, won’t it? Not this 
time well, apart from the chain-smoking. 
And the corruption. 

Set in 1 999 but feeling fiercely contemporary, 
Ellroy and director Oren M overman have created 
a modern noir that nods perfunctorily at the 
genre’s conventions, but sidelines them as quickly 
as it can to get to its real business a brutally 
waichable portrait of one of modem film's great 
bastards. Woody Harrelson who won plaudits 
for his recent turn in Moverman’s The Messenger 
has his dial turned more to natural bom killer 
than easygoing barman for his career-best turn 
as ‘Date-rape’ Dave Brown, a perp-whacldng 
dinosaur in a world where any videotaped 
indiscretion is beamed out on the evening news. 

Avoiding the Dirty Harry trap of glamorising 
a bom fascist, Moverman leaves us under 
no iUusion that Brown is a Very Nasty Man. 
He’s nakedly racist (but articulate enough to 
get away with it), happily beats suspects for 


information, and is fiUed with self-righteous 
contempt for the modernisers he sees creeping 
into the LAPD; an institution which, in his eyes, 
doesn’t so much keep peace in the city as occupy 
it by force. 

Throw in a complex home life (he married 
two sisters in succession, and has a daughter 
by each) and some compulsive womanising, and 
you have a dream part one which Harrelson 
tears into, convincing us of his brute intelligence, 
as his clash with reformers sends him deep 
into an agonising spiral of drink, violence, pills, 
and more drink. 

This is no dumb brute, either Brown 
delights in sermonising on the hypocrisies of 
liberal society, speeches that leave his belter 
educated superiors stumped. Overshadowing 
a plethora of classy bit-players, Harrelson is never 
off-screen and has never been beuer. Moverman 
more than matches him, shooting LA’s streets in 
harsh bright tones by day and sickly sodium light 
by night that are a million miles from the sheen of 
Michael Mann or Nicolas Winding Refit. 

Some have sniffed over the sidelining of 
the real-life context 1999 saw the actual 


Rampart division caught in a scandal where 
the cops and criminals became hard to tell 
apart, but Rampart the film merely hints at 
the political shitslorm going on elsewhere. 
It’s a bold as well as a wise move, keeping the 
film away from any tedious dramatising of 
the ‘issues’, and dialling in on one man who 
embodies them all anyway. Because if one 
cop can sink this low and still wear a badge, 
it doesn’t take a diploma in sociology to see 
that the 1APD had to change. Andy Lowry 




War Horse 

Directed by Steven Spielberg 

Starring Jeremy Irvine, Tom Hiddleston, Emily Watson 
Released January !3 


B efore its acclaimed stage adaptation, 
War Horse was a children’s book with big 
ambition. Through the eyes of an equine 
protagonist, the novel explored sweeping themes 
around the central dynamic of war: its arbitrary 
wastefulness, its exposure of human cruelty, 
and its capacity to bond as much as divide. 

These universal themes made it a natural 
choice for Steven Spielberg, a director with 
a fondness for modem, melodramatic fables 
with guaranteed cross-generational appeal. But 
the success of the War Horse stage play presents 
Spielberg with challenges beyond the usual 
difficulties of adaptation: how to switch from 
puppetry to real horses? How much realism to 
inject into the depiction of war? And how to retain 
that all-age allure? 

Spielberg’s answer is to adopt a form of 
hyper-theatricality, with real locations somehow 
rendered as stage-set rural idylls, with weird 
chocolate-box houses, and stone walls that 
look like polystyrene. The staging, costume and 
overall palette are redolent of MGM’s ‘golden 
age’ of Technicolor, with Devon and Picardy as 
the Land of Oz. 

The dialogue, the narrative structure, the 
static movement of actors, all seem conspicuous 
hangovers from the stage play, which supposedly 
reduced Spielberg to tears. But while this 


theatricality expresses a unified if transposed 
style, it jars with the more obviously cinematic 
elements Spielberg introduces. 

Whereas, in the stage play, the puppetry 
allowed anthropomorphic engagement with 
Joey, the eponymous horse, the film’s real-life 
horses seem strangely' dead-eyed by comparison. 
The feats of horsemanship are impressive but the 
lingering shots of the horse supposed to convey 
some inner emotion - remain cold. 

This is exacerbated by Spielberg’s trademark 
visual style, built on hand-held cameras and 
liberal use of the close-up. Applied to War Horse 
this accentuates the stagy production, expressive 
theatrical acting, and adds little in the way 
of psychological insight or dramatic tension. 

Spielberg seems far more comfortable in his 
depiction of the war itself. The first battle marks 
a welcome, more confident shift in the film’s tone. 
The depiction of the Somme is accomplished, 

no man's land - is breathtaking. 

These scenes succeed by depicting real events 
in a realistic, if stylised, way. But otherwise 
Wbr Horse is at pains only to allude to the 
gruesome truth. The whole film presumably to 
secure family friendly certification is bizarrcly 
bloodless. Soldiers get shot, blown up, executed, 
but not a drop of claret is shed. When a trench 


is mortared, the victims form balletic shapes, 
mid-air. Bodies littering the batdefield fall with 
the geometric precision of The Giant’s Causeway. 

Despite hints of brilliance, the effect is over- 
sentimental and unsatisfying. Good characters are 
good; bad ones are bad. Nuance and ambiguity 
are drowned out by repetition, over-acting, cheesy 
dialogue and a John Williams soundtrack as thick 

And so War Horse is a strange sort of hybrid, 
wounded by the internal tensions between 
what it might be: bedside story, serious 
theatre, holiday movie. As a result it seems to 
underestimate the intelligence of its audience 
kids most of all. James Bramble 
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Mother 
and Child 



Directed by Rodrigo Garcia 
Starring Naomi Watts, Annette 
Bening, Samuel L Jackson 
Released January 6 

M other and Child is another helping of what’s 
known as the ‘lasagne’ movie; layer after 
layer of narrative melted together with rich 
character arcs, seasoned with Emotional Scenes 
and some tasteful acting. 

Director Rodrigo Garcia introduces us to Karen 
(Annette Bening), caring for her ageing mother 
and peeking at life suspiciously before returning to 
her shell. Enter Elizabeth (Naomi Watts), a poised 
and remote lawyer with implacable self-control 
and a disgust for domesticity. She is followed by 
Lucy (Kerry Vtfcshingion) who, unable to become 
pregnant, seeks to adopt another woman’s baby. 

Karen gave up her child and Elizabeth was 
adopted by a couple she no longer knows. These 
are the first suds of a billowing soap opera; of 
hope, loss and regret, of intimacy with strangers, 
of searching and waiting to be found. 

Mother and Child bears the fingerprints 


of exec-producer Alejandro Gonzalez 
Inarritu, the doyen of unlikely harmony, 
in its reverent tone, its knotted structure, 
its faith in the flowering dramas of reconciliation. 

And yet Inarritu is maybe most noticeable in 
his absence; think of the way A mores Perros and 
Mexico City are one and the same; or the way 
the undergrowth of Barcelona bursts from the 
screen in Biutifu! not so for Mother and Child. 

A him this laconically paced and loosely plotted 
needs its environ to pick up the slack and stretch it 
out, but the Los Angeles of Rodrigo Garoia is at 
odds with the neon circus of more visually inventive 
filmmakers. Hushed, discreet and cool, it’s a sprawl 
of picket fences and fiimished lawns where private 
concerns quietly unspool. Too quietly, in this case. 

As these separate lives collide, conjoin and 
intersect, a host of needling questions emerge. 
What does it mean to lose one’s mother, or to 


give up one’s child? Is adoption, as the him 
seems to toy with, really a juncture from the 
natural order of things? With more creative 
bravery, Garcia will grow into a director of depth 
and imagination. But Mother and Child is too 
dutiful, overly sincere and its impressions are 
easily washed away. Tom Seymour 
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The Girl with 
the Dragon 
Tattoo 

Directed by David Fincher 
Starring Rooney Mara , Daniel 
Craig, Stellan SharsgQrd 
Released December 26 



G reat hlms have been made from much less 
than Stieg Larsson’s posthumously published 
novel. But with all the fanfare surrounding his 
Millennium Trilogy over the last few years, not to 
mention the high prohle of the popular Swedish- 
language adaptations, it's hard to get too excited 
about this opportune Hollywood retake. 

But wail, David Fincher’s directing. 
It’s scored by Trent Reznor and Atlicus Ross 
(The Social Network), scripted by Steven Zaiilian 
( MoneybaU ) and lensed by Jeff Cronenweth (Fight 
Club). That means hyper-kinetic kicks layered 
with neo-noir hues and a thumping electronic 
pulse, right? Well, yes, but it’s just polish. High- 
grade attention-grabbing gloss slathered liberally 
onto Larsson's crude pseudo-feminist turd. 

Rooney Mara is the eponymous ink-branded 
heroine with a troubled past who abets Daniel 
Craig’s disgraced journo Mikael Blomkvisl in a 
missing persons case in rural Sweden (Fincher 
shrewdly retains the original setting). With his 
investigative nous and her mad cyber-hacking 
skills, it’s not long before the pair starts to 
unravel the sinister mystery that’s haunted the 
affluent Vanger clan for almost 40 years. 

Mara’s metamorphosis from mousey girl- 
next-door to nipple-pierced punk pin-up is 
remarkable; Fincher’s punishing auditioning 
process proving fruitful. Yet underneath all the 
chain-smoking, motorcycle-shredding minxery 


is an actress who exud es a porcelain virtue. That’s 
not to say Mara doesn’t give a ballsy, credible 
performance; it’s more that her Lisbeth Salander 
is inherently vulnerable when measured against 
Noomi Rapace’s androgynous meta-siren. 

As such, Mara’s Salander can be read as 
a naked endorsement of the source novel’s 
voyeuristic and misogynistic subtext. While any 
undercurrent of sexual gratification derived from 
the objectification and torture of women is likely 
to remain a grey area, one thing is crystal: this 
frosty tale of murder, scandal and sub -Jonathan 
Creek twists, coupled with the news that Martin 
Scorsese is set to take onJoNesbo’s The Snowman, 
suggests dial the Scandi potboiler boom is only 
just gelling started. Adam Woodward 
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Bombay Beach 

Directed by Alma Har'el 
Released February 3 


Starring Ihtsuya Bess ho, Mol oho GoUent, Voshihiro Tatsumi 
Released January 13 

B ased on A Drifting Life , the illustrated autobiography of Yoshihiro 
Tatsumi, 75-year-old legend of Japan’s adult manga genre, known as 
‘gekiga’, Tatsumi is an evocative but uneven reverie, elegiacally told but lacking 
insight Flicking between the artist’s life story (bom 10 years before World 
War II, he came of age in a Japan that was enjoying the hnits of economic 
reconstruction, while plandng the seeds of industrial-era alienation) and 
stand-alone shorts, there’s no dear connection between the two. Though 
inspired by Osamu Tezuka (who is lovingly rendered), Tatsumi's own work 
is incredibly bleak, full of lost characters, drowned hope and sexual failure. 
Quite why he was drawn to such extremes of human experience is never 
really made clear, however. Consider this original and intriguing work 
a starting point rather than the full story. Matt Bochenski 3 3 3 


A lma Har’el's dazzling documentary follows three generations of 
inhabitants in a once prosperous locale by the Salton Sea in California. 
The good limes and tourists have long since left town, leaving a community 
balanced precariously on the fringes of American society. There is much 
that is bleak here dead fish litter the beaches, the adults drink heavily and 
young protagonist Benny’s hyperactiveness is remedied by dosing him up 
with so many drugs he starts having serious fits. However, Har’el 's film finds 
an uplifting beauty through dreamlike choreographed dance scenes and 
Benny's wild flights of fantasy dial bring to mind the young boy in Maurice 
Sendak's Where the Wild Things Are. Add to that an original soundtrack by 
Zach Condon of Beirut and some choice cuts from Bob Dylan, and Bombay 
Beach is an unlikely trip well worth taking. Alex Capes 3 4 4 


Red Dog 

Directed by Kriv Slenders 

Sarringjosh Lucas, Rachael Taylor, Noah Taylor 
Released February 24 

B ased on Louis de Bernieres’ book of the same name. Red Dog tells the 
Australian legend of a dog adopted by the townspeople of Dampier, 
Western Australia, in the 1 970s. Truck driver Thomas (Luke Ford) arrives 
at a bar late at night and assumes a murder is going down when he sees a 
group of men surrounding a body. In fact they are attending to Red Dog, the 
town’s lucky mascot, who’s about to die. SensingThomas’ intrigue as to their 
affinity with this dying russet pooch, the men start to tell the story of Red Dog 
and his relentless search for his long lost master (Josh Lucas). It’s borderline 
farcical and definitely bonkers but Red Dog has an overarching charm that 
can’t be denied. While it’s hard to tell whether Slenders is embracing the 
convenuons of the genre or making lun of them, his movie is by turns funny, 
enchanting and at times really milter sad. AndyTweddle 233 


A Man's Story 

Directed by Ifaron Bonicos 

Starring Oswald Boateng, Giorgio Armani, Michael Bay 
Released February 24 

F ashion documentaries are in. But A Man '$ Story, a biopic of Ozwald 
Boateng, the first black designer to open a shop on Savile Row, ain’t no 
copycat. Over a decade in the making, it allows the subject’s personal and 
professional growth to be properly captured over time, revealing the real 
man behind the veneer, layer after bespoke layer. What starts as a series of 
conceited yelps from a short-tempered young designer soon settles down 
to the struggle of a workaholic for whom life is about fighting to achieve, 
inciting a reaction and enjoying the extremes of experience. But let’s not 
forget: fashion is a game of illusion. Boateng plays the roles of scary boss, 
cheeky catwalk chappy and regretful-daddy-that’s-never-around a little 
too convincingly. He seems real, but do we believe a man this controlling 
would truly reveal all of himself? AndyTweddle 3 4 3 


Tatsumi 





W.E. 

Directed by Madonna 

Starring Andrea Riseborough, Abbie Cornish, James D’Arcy 
Released January 20 

T his prissy, self-important companion piece to The King’s Speech tells part 
of the true story of Wallis Simpson (Andrea Riseborough), the brassy 
Baitimoresodalite who threw a spanner in the British monarchy by eloping with 
King Edward VIII (a dashing James D’Arcy) in the late '30s. His abdication 
and her public vilification were the hot gossip of the lime, but Madonna isn’t 
iiissed about contextualising the socio-political ripples of their scandalous 
affair. Instead, the director hotfoots it to the present day, where a fictional 
Manhattan housewife named Wally (Abbie Cornish) finds a way out of her 
abusive domestic bell jar courtesy of an ivory-tinkling Russian security guard 
(Oscar Isaac). Laden with 'look at me’ visuals grainy close-ups, excessive 
soft focus - and a needlessly convoluted plot, WE. is a serious film rendered 
laughable by its kitschy flatulence. Adam Woodward 311 


Don't Think 

Directed by Adam Smith 

Starring Tom Rowlands, Ed Simons 

Released January 26 

A dmirably walking a fine line between catering for devotees and casual 
onlookers alike. Don't Think is a rare example of a concert film that 
somehow manages to transcend the usual fatigue associated with the genre. 
Directed by The Chemical Brothers’ regular visual collaborator Adam Smith, 
and shot on 20 cameras among a crowd of 30,000, the film documents the 
electronic duo’s extravagant performance at last year’s Fujirock Festival in 
Japan, seamlessly blending Smith’s spectacular visuals with a thumping sound 
mix created specially for the film. With an array of anarchic light display's and 
madcap projections that chaotically flit between the upbeat and the downright 
terrifying, it’s an experience that comes as close as possible to replicating the 
feeling of actually being there. For maximum impact this demands to be seen 
on the biggest, loudest screen possible. Paul Wfeedon 3 A 3 



The Woman in the Fifth Goon 


Directed by Pawel Pawlihowski 

Starring Ethan Hawke, Kristin Scott Thomas, Joanna Kulig 
Released February 17 

I n spite of a deceptively pacy runtime, Pawel Pawlikowski’s adaptation of 
Douglas Kennedy’s The Woman in the Fifth is an oddly languid thriller 
that lamentably fails to hit its stride. When a troubled American writer 
comes to Paris to win back the love of his estranged wife and daughter 
his plans unsurprisingly go awry. Things take an increasingly sinister turn, 
however, when a chance encounter with a stranger triggers a series of 
inexplicable events, the consequences of which could seriously threaten his 
family. Pawlikowski admirably lakes his time racking up tension (despite 
the film’s flimsy 85-minute runtime), steadily drip-feeding his audience 
a series of red herrings. But any notion of intrigue is eventually undone by 
an indulgently ambiguous final act that clumsily undermines the suspense 
with a disappointing diversion into surrealism. Paul Weedon 3 2 2 


Directed by Michael Dowse 

Starring Sean William Scott, Jay Baruchel, Alison Pill 
Released January 6 

S ean William Scott is in fine knockabout form as loveably dim-witted 
meathead Doug, who swaps busting heads in bars for a career as an 
ice hockey enforcer in the spil-and-sawdusi minor leagues. Jay Baruchel, 
who penned this potty-mouthed piece alongside Superbatfs Evan Goldberg, 
co-stars as the sweary best mate encouraging his bio to go ‘gay pom hard’ 
out on the ice. Echoing Paul Newman’s ’70s comedy Slapshot, Doug The 
Thug’ soon makes a name for himself, leading to a Rocky-siyle showdown 
with veteran ass-kicker Ross Rhea (played by an enjoyably gruff Liev 
Schreiber). Underpinning the R-rated spitballing is a surprisingly touching 
rom-com that sees Scott’s goon hook up with Scott Pilgrim's Alison Pill. 
“You make me wanna stop sleeping with a bunch of guys,” she says. 
Like much of this film, it’s pucking funny. Dan Brightmore 2 4 3 
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INTERVIEW BY 

ADAM WOODWARD 

Best known for their blistering neo-symphonic 1998 
debut, Moon Safari, Paris-based dreampop duo 
Jean-Beno?t Dunckel and Nicolas Godin, aka Air, 
are aiming for the heavens with their forthcoming 
seventh studio album - an original score to 
Georges Melies’ 1902 silent sci-fi classic Le Voyage 
dans la Lune. LWLies caught up with Godin to find 
out how the band set about laying beats to one 
of cinema's most revered masterpieces. 




LWLies: How did this project come 
about? 


Godin, Basically a lot of work went into 
the restoration of the movie, maybe 
lO years, but no one had really given 
much thought to the music. When they 
were nearly done they realised that 
there was no soundtrack. So they 
asked around for a good suggestion 
of who could compose the music and 
the response they got back was that 
Air would be perfect. And I think it's 
true because the movie is so linked to 
Jean-BenoTt's story and mine, so it was 
very cool that we were asked to do it 

When were you approached? 

April. They wanted to take the film to 
Cannes for the opening ceremony [In 
May], so we only had 20 days to 
write and record 12 minutes of music. 
And then we recorded the album, 
which we spent a bit more time on. 

Why did you want to make a full- 
length album as well? 

Because we wanted people to be able 
to Listen to the soundtrack without the 
movie. It was a real challenge to make 
sure it wasn't boring without the pictures. 


It's a film that has been restored and 
re-issued many times; did you try to 
approach It from a fresh perspective? 




Well, the coloured version, the original, 
not our version, for me Is a very different 
movie. It was made to be in colour but 
no one quite knows exactly how Georges 
Intended It to look. I remember seeing It 
very clearly as a child and seeing that 
colour come alive on the screen. All the 
youth and energy that these guys had 
when they shot the movie is so much 
more alive In the coloured version than 
in the old black-and-white version. We 
used that energy to create the music. 
We pretended we were part of the team 
back in 1902. 

Contemporary bands performing 
rescores to classic films has become a 
popular trend of late, is that something 
you were aiming towards? 

No. I don't know, we have that kind of 
stuff In France, too, but I've never been 
convinced by it. It's atmospheric but It's 
not composing. We work In a much more 
traditional way 

You’ve written a soundtrack before, for 
Sofia Coppola's The Virgin Suicides. How 
different was the composing process 
for that compared to Le Voyage dans 
la Lune ? 

Very. On The Virgin Suicides we were 
working as part of a team on a whole 
feature-length score. And of course 
you're writing parts where there's going 
to be dialogue and other things going 


on. With Le Voyage, we had to adopt a 
different approach because of the way 
it's structured, it's made up of distinct 
scenes that last only a few minutes 
each. So we would write the music for 
one scene and then move onto the next. 
It was more like making a pop album. 



There are more songs on the album 
than appear in the film... 

Yes. There're a few we wrote specifically 
for the album. For example, the song 
for the construction scene doesn't really 
make sense on its own. And there are 
different arrangements. The first scene is 
set In a church, It's very big and Gothic 
so we put lots of reverb on the drums. 
But without the pictures you don't need 
that reverb, so we took It off. With the 
soundtrack, we wanted to recreate the 



trip - it's an extension of what the moon 
means to us. But with the album it was 
more like a tribute to the soundtracks we 
love, that really built my personality. 

How much has Air been influenced by 
cinema? 

A huge amount because we are not 
singers, we don't Just write pop albums. 
When you come from France it would be 
ridiculous to be in a rock band, it's just 
not part of our culture. But cinema is in 
our blood. The soundtrack for me really 
fits the French personality. 

AIR'S NEW ALBUM. 

LE VOYAGE DANS 
LA LUNE DE GEORGES 
MELIES, PLUS A 
LIMITED EDITION CD/ 
DVD PACK FEATURING 
THE HAND-COLOURED 
RESTORATION OF THE 
FILM, WILL BE RELEASED 
ON VIRGIN RECORDS 
ON FEBRUARY 6. 
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DIRECTED BY Wiiiom Wyler 
STARRING Chorlton Heston. 

Jock Hawkins. Stephen Boyd 
AVAILABLE January 30 




fcEN-HUR 


A ny list of the epicest 
epics ever to emerge 
from the star-spangled 
dream factory that Is Cor was) 
Hollywood simply has to include 
William Wyler's Ben-Hur. 

Gloriously anachronistic, 
straight-laced and serious- 
minded. this near-four-hour film 
follows the life of Jewish prince 
Judah Ben-Hur (Charlton Heston), 
as a lover’s tiff with Roman bum- 
chum Messala (Stephen Boyd) 
precipitates a dramatic reversal 
of fortunes and an exiled 
existence as a galley slave. 
But thanks to the Intervention 
of sweet fate (and Jesus). 
Ben-Hur eventually becomes < 
Roman citizen, and is offered 
the opportunity for vengeance 


lo-holds- 
ace. Honour 
Just enough 
3 be reunited 
and bear 


against Messala li 
barred chariot n 
satisfied, there's 
time for our hero t< 
with loved ones, 
witness to Jesus' crucifixion. And 
you thought you'd led 
Interesting life... 

Made In 1959 for 

astronomical sum of $15 million 
on the largest film sets ever built. 
Including a three-month stint 
in Rome's Clnecitta, where the 
climactic chariot race was filmed 
with the old of 15,000 extras. 
Ben-Hur was one of the last of the 
great sword-and-sandoJ shindigs, 
before Cleopatra brought the 
curtain down on the genre four 
years later. 





There's a certain nostalgic 
pleasure to be derived from this 
Blu-ray release, principally because 
the phrase 'they don’t make 'em 
like they used to’ has rarely been 
more appropriate. Heston, at the 
beginning of a decade-long run 
that would make him one of the 
biggest stars In the world, spent 
four weeks learning how to drive 
a chariot - de rlgueur in an age 
before CC fakery allowed the magic 
to happen In post-production. 

Despite becoming synonymous 
with religious-themed epics (he'd 
later take the title role in the biopic 
of Catholic hero El Cld r play Moses 
in The Greatest Story Ever Told, and 
Michelangelo In The Agony and the 
Ecstasy), legend has It that Heston 
almost didn't get the part it was 
first offered to Marlon Brando, Rock 
Hudson, Burt Lancaster and Paul 
Newman. But whatever you think 
about Heston's transformation In 
later life Into a gun-totlng symbol 
of the American Right, he brought 
a square-jawed sincerity to Ben-Hur 
that holds the centre together even 
as some of the parts threaten to 
break away. 

For sure, the film drags in places, 
inevitably in a production of such 
monumental length and ambition. 
But it's a far more complete and 
composed piece of filmmaking 
than, say, Oeopatra, which grinds 
to a halt under the weight of Its 
own production values. 

This Blu-ray version comes with 
many of the same extras seen on 
the impressive 2005 DVD special 
edition, with the added bonus of 
a new Heston documentary. It 
also, of course, has a stunningly 
upgraded picture and superb digital 
soundtrack that root you more firmly 
in the action than ever before. Look 
at it, laugh at It but also luxuriate In 
It - because you'll never see Its like 
again MATT BOCHENSKI 


JCr WO? CSV 

January 


( 2011 ) 

DIRECTED BY MARTIN SCORSESE. VARIOUS AVAILABLE JANUARY 9 
Terence Winter's HBO juggernaut became big news when Its $18 million Martin 
Scorsese-directed pilot, the most expensive of all time, debuted In 2011. It's 
money well spent - Steve Buscemi nails crooked 'Nucky' Thompson who slithers 
through Prohibition-era Atlantic Gty leaving booze and bodies In his wake. 

The- IfeUi WCffe 

the* Costal 'Plctmage* 0970) 

DIRECTED BY DARIO ARGENTO AVAILABLE JANUARY 9 

Italian glallo maestro Dario Argento's transformation from writer (he has a 
credit on 1968's Once Upon a Time in the West) to director began with 1970's 
The Bird with the Gystal Plumage, which showcases the embryonic fascination 
with the macabre that would flourish over the rest of the decade. 

Heaftfs crf'&afiAn&is: 

71 filrtutuikert sTfyxrcalyb-se’ 0991) 

DIRECTED BY FAX BAHR, GEORGE HICKENLOOPER, ELEANOR COPPOLA 
AVAILABLE JANUARY 9 

Few behind-the-scenes documentaries are this compelling. Francis Ford Coppola 
et al wax reminiscent on all the crazy stuff that went down during the infamous 
Apocalypse Now shoot. So hefty were the budget problems, health dramas 
and casting glitches that both Coppola's career and life were put in jeopardy. 

ffaXarKfU: 

erf a, Seuturtet ( 2011 ) 

DIRECTED BY TAKASHI MIIKE AVAILABLE JANUARY 16 

Following on from 13 Assassins. Japanese director Takashl Milke gives this retelling 
of Masaki Kobayashl's 1962 Harakiri a whirl. Though not on a par with the original, 
Miike takes the story in an interesting direction. Plus, it was the first 3D film ever 
to be shown as part of the Official Selection at Cannes, which Is pretty neat 

Lcrs 'E><tefaSuf<rs (2008) 

DIRECTED BY AMAT ESCALANTE AVAILABLE JANUARY 30 

Sangre director Amat Escalante's dark buddy flick sees Illegal labourers Jesus 
and Fausto take a woman hostage in her LA home. What starts off as a slow 
tale gradually builds to a shocking crescendo, calling Into question the lengths 
that humans will go to when faced with extreme desperation. ANDY TWEDDLE 
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Urbanized 


( 2011 ) 


DIRECTED BY Gary Hustwlt 
AVAILABLE February 13 





I f there's one thing that Cary 
Hustwlt wants you to know it 
that design Is everywhere. The 
streets you walk down, the objects 
you use. and even the letters you 
type out have all been crafted 
from an Initial Idea Into actuality 
by very Intelligent people fc 
particular reasons. This guy 
obsessed with how things work. 

Urbanized Is the best of 
Hustwlt's 'Design Trilogy', which - 
Ironically - wasn't Initially planned 
as a three-parter. The first In the 
series, Helvetica (2007), looked 
at the eponymous font and » 
followed by 2009's Objectified. 
which explored the make-up of 
everyday objects. 

In Urbanized. Hustwit goes 
to the next level and rubs ( 
Inquisitive finger over the texture 
of global metropolises. The doc 
shows how cities are designed, 
how one mistake can ruin 
entire Infrastructure, and how 
such problems are fixed In places 
across Europe, Asia. Africa and 
the Americas. 

Hustwlt does this by tracking 
down a series of experts who an 
able to give historical context t< 
the reasons why cities are thi 
way they are. By showcasing not 
just developers and policymakers 
but activists and artists. w< 
get a sense of the fabric of c 
place and Its personality as wel 
as Its physical manifestation. 
Hustwlt strings together asymphony 
of voices from Insightful, relevant 
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and pretty downright cool people 
who properly know what they're 
talking about in order to tell the 
story his way. 

If Helvetica was masterful In taking 
an object as tiny as a font and using 
It as a tool to open a huge discussion 
surrounding design, then Urbanized 
is its antithesis. Here, global dialogues 
concerning Issues like overcrowding, 
dimate change and the uninspiring 
fate of the economy are reduced 
to a single concept, the state of the 
human being. 

This is what makes Urbanized work 

- its ability to tap into the humanity 
behind Inhuman things. While the 
first half of the film is defined by its 
sweeping shots of huge cities and 
the logic behind them, the second 
is characterised by Its focus on the 
humans that populate these dtles 

- their wants and needs. Zoning 
In from skyscrapers and highways 
to small community projects, the 
fundamentals of the human can 
be observed. The tone could easily 
lapse Into cutesy but refrains from 
doing so. Rather, Urbanized poses 
the question of what is more 
Important for a dty - a tangible 
sense of community or large-scale 
growth? 

The pleasure of this film lies 
In its controlled method of telling 
things as they are. It actively opts 
out of scare-tactics employed by 
docs like Zeitgeist (2007) and An 
Inconvenient Truth (2006). What 
you're left with Is a refreshing, 
coolly shot and - most importantly 

- vividly alive examination that 
avoids preaching. Hustwlt dares 
you to observe your surroundings, 
acknowledge why things are the 
way they are and consider the 
fate of our major cities. Urbanized 
Is honest and funny and it 
demonstrates that It Is people and 
their good Ideas that drive cities 
forward ANDY TWEDDLE 


Lidy <md ft* 

E)ia*nond Edi/ion, 0955) 

DIRECTED BY CLYDE GERONIMI. WILFRED JACKSON, HAMILTON LUSKE 
AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 6 

You might have seen It a million times, you might even own It already on DVD. 
but you know you want to splash out on this new bells-and-whistles Blu-ray 
version of the Disney dasslc about a cocker spaniel who gets his leg over 
with an uptown bitch, 

Jte, tAizoynehi (yoUeofion, 0936-1946) 

DIRECTED BY KENJI MIZOGUCHI AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 13 
This greatest hits package showcases the late director's moving stories of 
suffering. Osaka Elegy. Utamaro and his Five Women, The Story of Che Lost 
Chrysanthemums and Sisters of the Cion are all there. 

7 ^ ooov) 

DIRECTED BY AUSTIN CHICK AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 13 

This Josh Hartnett-starrlng rat-a-tat dot-com biz fllck-meets-9/11 
redemption saga garnered virtually no attention in 2008, and now 
limps onto DVD. Give It a go, though, and you might Just be swayed 
by the zingy dialogue and Hartnett's ballsy brio. He plays one of two 
brothers trying to rescue their ailing web start-up a month before the 
9/11 attacks. 


COttid ;20ll) 

DIRECTED BY JEANIE FINLAY AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 13 

This Is one for the obsessive collectors, the Spotlfy hold-outs, the digital cynics 
and anybody who's shed a quiet tear at the disappearance of indie record 
stores and the rise of iTunes. Sound it Out Is Jeanle Finlay's funny, passionate 
and heartwarming elegy to an era enduing its final chapter. This portrait of 
the last surviving vinyl record store In Tyneside could become a rallying cry 
for music nerds everywhere. 

SilenfOzn; 

JMee, ftunily Ccmiedie* (1931-1933) 

DIRECTED BY YASUJIR6 OZU AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 20 
This selection of the great filmmaker's lesser-known silent work Indudes such 
gems as 1931's Tokyo Chorus, a quiet but defiantly questioning examination of 
contemporary Japanese values. AT 


Cult Hero 


EIEERE E)OULLE 


S ometime in 1942. the Mekong river In 
what was then French Indochina yielded 
a valuable prize to the occupying 
Japanese and their Vichy collaborators, a 
barely serviceable bamboo raft containing 
saboteur and wanted guerrilla Peter John 
Rule. For two years, Rule had travelled across 
Burma, Laos and Cambodia - had even 
crossed into southern China and back - all 
the wh3e using his engineering background 
to teach bomb-making, charge-laying and 
mayhem to the Resistance. His had been 
a violent existence, constantly on the move, 
now a Hanoi court shackled him to a life 
sentence of hard labour under the merciless 
watch of the Imperial Army. 

That experience was at the root of 
everything Rule later wrote, most notably 
a book called Le Pont de la Rlvi&re 
Kwai'. which, in the hands of David Lean, 
became one of the most enduring cinematic 
manifestations of the bravery, stupidity and 
bloody-mindedness of the British spirit as The 
Bridge on the River Kwal (1957). And just 
why was a tale of such ferocious stiff upper- 
lippery written in French? Because Rule was in 
fact Pierre Boulle. a native of Avignon and as 
Gallic os an adulterous postls vendor. 

In his pre-war life. Boulle had worked 
on a British rubber plantation In MoJaya 
where he was able to study the strange, 
puzzling habits of the Englishman at close 
quarters. His time among that doomed 
society of white planters inducted the young 
Frenchman into the Intricacies of the doss 
system and caste hierarchies of the colonial 
Empire. He witnessed first-hand the stifled 
aspirations of the plantation workers and 
the casual cruelty that could be visited on 
a subject population when their humanity 
had been stripped over generations. Like 
his time on a Japanese chain gang, those 
days would re-emerge wrapped in another 
cause c^tebre of a novel, La Plan&te des 
Singes, the template for the 1968 film 
Planet of the Apes. 


Although It wowed audiences, director 
Franklin J Schaffner's monkey magic barely 
troubled the Hollywood Academy, who threw 
the production a bone for make-up (how 
could they not?) but were wildly spooked 
by the nomination of Jerry Goldsmith's 
anxiety-ridden modernist soundtrack. 
The problem with Apes was that most of 
Boulle's sophistication had been stripped 
away by the time an adaptation reached 
the screen. Charlton Heston in a loindoth 
could scarcely compare with Boulle's 
Swiftian allegory and bitter satire. Today, 
the novel may be filed under ’science- 
fiction'. but It has more In common with 
philosophy and the speculative discourses 
of classical literature than the tech-dreams 
or proto -fascist fantasies of Boulle's 
contemporaries In sd-fi cinema adaptations. 
Arthur C Clarke and Robert Heinleln. 



Boulle never minded that they 
changed the ending of Planet of the 
Apes. He'd experienced worse with KwoJ. 
over which he argued for three years with 
the filmmakers that the novel's climax was 
vital to the truth he had written throughout 
(to avoid spoilers, you know that thing 
that happens at the end of the film? 
Well, in the book, the opposite happens). 


The entire episode was capped by a final 
Insight for Boulle Into the madness of the 
movie business - he picked up the Best 
Screenplay Oscar on behalf of the writers 
who had so mangled his ending after 
they had been blacklisted as communists. 
It was an exceptional achievement for a 
man who plainly spoke no English, but 
nobody seemed surprised. In the end. said 
Boulle, you Just had to take the money 
and shrug. 

Or in the case of the third and 
least successful adaptation of Boulle's 
work, the 1977 conspiracy thriller sold 
as Focal Point, just shrug. Director Jean- 
Claude Tramont took Boulle's novel Le 
Photographe - a complex Journey Into 
the mind of a photographer scarred by 
the experience of the Algerian war - 
and spun a simplistic take on the kind 
of paranoia currently In vogue thanks to 
Hollywood big hitters like Three Days of 
the Condor and The Parallax View. Not 
even the presence of the great Annie 
Girardot (Rocco and his Brothers') could 
save the movie from critical disdain, 
unfairly so. It seems today. 

Though nothing to compare to the 
adaptations that preceded It. Focal Point 
stands up as piece of stylish. Intelligent 
political cinema. For the author. Its failure 
was of little consequence, In more than 
30 novels, Boulle continued to explore 
the relationship between captive and 
conqueror, between the powerless and 
power. Eerily, by the time he died In Paris, 
aged 81 and much loved by his large 
family, it was not his most successful work. 
The Bridge on the River Kwai. that had 
proved the more enduring myth but Plane t 
of the Apes. Cruelty had been rejected, 
but so had stubborn courage. What Is 
most embraced In Boulle's work today Is 
humanity's destruction, the very thrilling 
temptation against which his work so boldly 
warned. PAUL FAIRCLOUGH 





Y ou co/i be sure of exactly three things In life - death, taxes 
and that artistically overindulged top-line acting talent with 
an eye on the director's chair will eventually be humoured 
with the offer to serve up an Insufferably vain rumination on 
the power of martyrdom, the nature of sacrifice, the corrosive 
influence of money or some other existential metaphor for the 
hardships they endure on our behalves in allowing Hollywood to 
pay them millions of dollars to pout and pose and play the fool 
a variety of bewilderingly exotic locales. 

Mel Gibson's Passion of 
the Christ Is the obvious 
banner headline, while 
Kevin Costner - Dances 
with Wolves, Waterworld, 

The Postman - remains 
most unapologetlcally 
Insistent recidivist. But we've 
also had the likes of Sean 
Penn redemption rumble 
The Indian Runner and Nlc 
Cage's N'Awleans skid-row 
gigolo rant Sonny starring 
James Franco. Toss In Richard 
Burton’s stagy soul-for-sale 
dalliance as Doctor Faustusi 
the ne plus ultra egomania of 
Warren Beatty's reincarnation 
caper Heaven Can Walt 
and the succulent promise 
Scarlett Johansson's 
upcoming tilt at Truman 
Capote's suicidal debutante 
romp Summer Crossing and 
we've got enough bespoke, 

■eraphic. self-regarding 

anguish to see us all through to the Rapture itself. 

Few of these, however, can match the butterfiy-on-a-wheel 
checklist of persecution, self-immolation, scapegoating and suffering 
that make up Johnny Depp’s sole directorial credit. The Brave - 
rely cinema's only truly sentimental snuff movie procedural. 

Is our hero a spiritually aware, ethnically derided outcast with 
hair like a tumbledown hazelnut adventure? Check. Do his piss-pot 
poor but incandescently photogenic family live on a condemned 
garbage dump? Check. Is the only way out of their spiralling 
feedback howl of poverty for Papa Johnny to agree to be sliced 
up and snuffed out by Marlon Brando’s verbose, wheelchalr- 


tyttecfa/ by 

JOHNNV DEPP 

Sfcvutq 

JOHNNV DEPP, MARLON BRANDO, 
MARSHALL SELL 

TUule/H 

CHUNN6L , BUMP: THE HINDENBURG 
STORY, THE OTHER SIDE OF DRRKNESS 


"DAMND€ST THING I EVER SALU. KIND 
OF MAD€ M€ SICK. IN FACT, 

IT MADE ME POOP. IT MADE ME POOP 
MV PANTS." 


bound skin-merchant? Erm... yes, Is the soundtrack to this grisly 
death shuffle composed by speedy funster Iggy Pop? Y'know. for 
some reason. It Is. And Is the film Itself based on a novel by 
author best known for creating Chevy Chase’s wisecracking alter 
ego Fletch? This is where it starts to get strange. But not strange 
enough. 

Having recently worked with a couple of wilful Indie auteurs. 
Depp attempts to contain both the deranged cosmic fatalism of 
Jim Jarmusch's Dead Man and the brittle magic realism of Emir 
Kusturica's Arizona Dream within 
a deeply grained character 
study, but he misplaces too 
many of the basics for us 
ever to buy Into the ride. 
Any chariot of fire needs an 
especially strong axle, and 
yet The Brave wobbles out of 
the gate on wooden wheels 
that soon splinter. 

If, for Instance, the lead 
had been played by someone 
old and knackered - Harry 
Dean Stanton, say we might 
have got behind the mule, 
but there's just too much 
light Inside Johnny's eyes 
(not to mention too many 
ripples along the oft-exposed 
Niagara of his cultured abs) 
for the audience to buy 
him as an alcoholic three- 
time loser. And when, after 
having successfully aced his 
snuff movie entry exon 
Brando - who here tests 
his most accommodating fans - we join Johnny as he takes a 
couple of days to settle his affairs In the enchanting trlckledown 
Spielburbia of his picturesque shanty utopia, we're left wondering 
at far too many of the whyfors behind his supposedly hell's-dilch 
predicament. 

But who are we to deny Johnny his directorial daydream? By this 
stage in his career he'd earned It, just as all that recent Pirates booty 
afforded him a free pass to Indulge Improbably expensive audience- 
neutral vanity project The Rum Diary - In which he pouts and poses 
and plays the fool In a variety of bewilderingly exotic locales. 

Martyrdom, after all. is a young man's game. ADAM LEE DAVIES 




IN WHICH WE TRACK FUTURE RELEASES 
ON THE LWLIES RADAR 




BRAVE 


i) Chapman ETA August 2012 
The full trailer for Pixar’s 
next summer blockbuster is 
here and it’s frankly a little underwhelming. 
Sure, the Scottish highlands look 
breathtaking, and the filmmakers at least 
had the decency to use actual Scottish actors 
like Kelly Macdonald and Billy Connolly. 
But, surprisingly for a studio famous for 
high concept hits, it’s still not clear what 
the movie’s about. Nevertheless, we’ll keep 
an open mind. It is Pixar, after all... 


JUPITER 

ASCENDING 


3) BY Andy Wachowski, Lana VCfachowski ETA 2013 

I Andy and Lana (nee Larry) 
Wachowski are set to return 
to the realm of science-fiction, despite 
the critical mauling they got the last time 
they went there ( Speed Racer) and the time 
before that (.The Matrix Revolutions). Warner 
Bros are keeping any plot details under 
wraps for now, but the siblings are due a hit. 


UNTITLED 

INTERNATIONAL 

THRILLER 


DIRECTED BY Kathryn Bigelow ETA 20 13 

| Fans desperate to see the The 
■t Locker director’s latest, 
aka Kill Bin Laden, a take on the Navy 
SEAL operation to eliminate the 9/11 
mastermind, are set for disappointment. 
Sony has decided to move it to early 2013. 
The most disappointed fan? Barack Obama, 
who might have hoped the original release 
date of October 20 1 2 would give him a timely 
electoral boost. 


LOVELACE 

DIRECTED BY Rob Epstein, Jeffrey Friedman ETA 2012 

I Comely Manmia Mia! star 
Amanda Seyfried has been cast 
as infamous pom star Linda Lovelace in this 
’70s-set biopic, setting the pulse rate of the 
world’s teenage boys racing. Peter Sarsgaard is 
likely to play Chuck Traynor, the pornographer 
who married her and convinced her to star 
in skin flicks such as Deep Throat. Filming 
begins in January. 


SPRING 

BREAKERS 

DIRECTED BY Harmony Korine EIA 201 3 
i"HI> After Trash Plumpers, you might 
WlHV have expected professional 
provocateur Harmony Korine to go even deeper 
down the art-film rabbit hole. But, somehow, 
he has signed up Disney starlets Selena 
Gomez and Vanessa Hudgens, alongside 
Emma Roberts and James Franco, in this tale 
of four college kids who hold up a restaurant to 
pay for a vacation. 


THE DARK 
KNIGHT RISES 


DIRECTED BY Christopher Nolan EIA July 2012 

I Chances are you’ve seen the 
first proper trailer by now 
(it’s released in IMAX on December 21, post- 
LWLies' deadline), but details are beginning 
to leak out about the plot It’s set eight years 
after the events of The Dark Knight, and seems 
loosely based on the Knightfall comic series. 
In that, villain Bane broke Batman’s back over 
his knee. Will Christian Bale's superhero suller 
the same fate? Not long to wait now. 





THE HUNGER 
GAMES 

DIRECTED BY Gary Ross ETA March 2012 

This adaptation of 
VHiiihtf Suzanne Collins' 

dystopian tween trilogy think Twilight 
spliced with Battle Royale - now has a 
full trailer. Honest opinion? It doesn’t 
look that bad. Not a preening vampire 
nor bare-chested werewolf in sight, 
and Jennifer Lawrence could kick 
Kristen Stewart’s arse in a heartbeat. All 
that remains to be seen is whether the 
movies will keep the books’ stomach- 
churning violence. 


MOBY DICK 

DIRECTED BY Lynne Ramsay ETA 2013 

| Lynne Ramsay has newfound 
cache after the success of 
We Need to Talk About Kevin, so she’s 
decided to go for broke with a slightly less 
cerebral idea a version of Moby Dick 
set in space. We’re intrigued to see what 
a Lynne Ramsay sci-fi might look like, 
and who her Captain Ahab will be. Come 
to think about it, Tilda Swinton would 
kill in the role. 

PROJECT X 

DIRECTED BY Nima Nourizadeh ETA Summer 201 2 
director Nima 
' Nourizadeh went to 
Hollywood to make this low-budget teen 
drama, which sees three high-school kids 
throw a birthday party that spirals out of 
control. The sweaty, dizzying trailer makes 
it look unsettlingly like Skins: The Movie, 
though we suspect the finished product will 
be more in line with Superbad, produced 
as this one is by Todd Phillips. 


SATORI 


DIRECTED BYTBC ETA 2013 

| Leonardo DiCaprio looks 
i be putting the serious 
fare on hold for a while. Not rally is he 
taking the lead villain role in Tarantino’s 
Django Unchained, but he’s also rumoured 
to be taking the lead in this Bourne-a-like 
thriller, based on Don Winslow’s novel. 
Leo as a trained assassin hunting down 
a Soviet commissioner in post-WorldWar 11 
Japan?We're in. 


TROUBLE 
WITH THE 
CURVE 


DIRECTED B’ 


rtLorei 


A 2013 

I This baseball drama 
would be wholly 
unremarkable were it not for the news that 
Clint Eastwood, one of the last remaining 
Hollywood icons, is coming out of 
retirement to play the lead. Clint, last seen 
onscreen in 2008’s Gran Torino, will play 
an ageing baseball scout who travels across 
the country with his daughter (Sandra 
Bullock or possibly Amy Adams). Lorenz 
is the 8 1 -year-old’s frequent producer 
and assistant director. Perhaps he owed 
him a favour? 

UNTITLED 

TERRENCE 

MALICK 

PROJECT 

DIRECTED BY Terrence Malick EIA 2012 

Details have leaked about 
the secretive auteur’s next 
film, due to tour festivals whenever 
he’s finished editing it (so... 2015?). 
Ben Affleck plays a rootless man who 
marries a European woman (Olga 
Kurylenko) he meets in Paris, only 
to have an affair with an ex-girlfriend 
(Rachel McAdams) after he gets back 
home to the US. Javier Bardem plays 
a priest in whom Affleck confides. 


DARK 

SHADOWS 


DIRECTED BYTim Burton EIA May 2012 

I After the extraordinary 
' success of 2010’s 
Alice in Wbnderland, Gothic auteur 
Tim Burton looks to be going all out 
with this adaptation of a little-known 
1960s supernatural soap opera. You’ll 
be shocked to learn it stars Johnny 
Depp as a 200-year-old vampire 
who seeks out his descendants after 
decades buried in a tomb. Yes, Helena 
Bonham Carter is in it, too but we’re 
more intrigued to see Eva Green as 
a villainous witch. 


FOXCATCHER 

DIRECTED BV Bennett Miller ETA 2013 

I Miller recently gave Jonah Hill his 
first dramatic role in MoneybaB, 
and now looks set to perform similar career 
voodoo for Steve Carell in this biopic of John 
du Pont, an eccentric millionaire who ended up 
killing his friend, Olympic wrestler David Schultz 
(Charming Tatum), in a psychotic fit. Can Carell 
cross the Rubicon from funnyman to serious 
actor? Based on his turn in Utile Miss Sunshine , 
don’t bet against it. 

SECONDS OF 
PLEASURE 

DIRECTED BV Mike Figgis ETA 2013 

I After eight years away from the big 
screen, the Leaving Las Vegas director 
will return to helm this ensemble drama, based 
on a book of short stories by Neil LaBute. Matt 
Dillon, Christina Hendricks and Kristin Scott 
Thomas are among the cast. 

BAD BOYS 

DIRECTED BV Noel Clarke Ell 2013 

e heard of Hollywood 
' remaking British movies, bui 
rarely the other way round. Nevertheless, word 
has it that Kidulthood director Noel Clarke is 
planning a remake of Michael Bay’s 1995 buddy- 
cop movie with his male Ashley Walters, star of 
Bullet Boy. The pair have reportedly penned a 
script which hopes to ‘make police glamorous’, 
according to Walters. 

LAST PASSENGER 

DIRECTED BV Omid Nooshin ETA Spring 2012 

a bid to gel funding, the 
I British filmmakers behind this 
runaway train thriller pul together a pitch trailer 
to show off their ideas. The ploy worked. Filming 
with stars Dougray Scott, Lindsay Duncan 
and Kara Tointon began at the end of last year, 
and the low-budget trailer can be seen online. 

THE SWEENEY 

DIRECTED BV Nick Love ETA Summer 2012 

| Though Love is no one’s idea of an 
ur, the fact that this remake of 
the 1970s TV show was written by Alex Garland 
gives us some cause for hope. Ray Winstone and 
Damian I^wis take on the roles made famous 
by John Thaw and Dennis Waterman. Filming 
began in October. 



DIRECTED BV Sam Mendes ETA November 2012 
MgpBM Hallelujah! Bond 23 finally has 
HlHlP a name. And yes, it sounds like 
a skydiving action film from the 1990s, 
but with pedigree like this it could be called 
Rush Hour 5 and we’d still watch it. Craig is in 
the tux, sparring with Ralph Fiennes and Javier 
Bardem. And, of course, there’s a new Bond girl 
for him to fall in love with then treat horribly 
(played by French actress Berenice Marlohe). 
Welcome back, James. 


DIRECTED BV Tommy Wirkola ETA March 20 V. 

Tommy Wirkola’s Nazi-zom 


survived a traumatic childhood encounter, Hansel 
and Gretel have grown up to become ass-kicking 
witch hunters. Not much mote is known than that, 
but Jeremy Renner and Gemma Arterton provide 
the class. Expect it to be 2012’s Troll Hunter. 


HANSEL AND 

GRETELcWITCH 

HUNTERS 


RED LIGHTS 


ENDER’S 

GAME 


DIRECTED BV Gavin Hood ETA 2013 

Sci-fi nerds will be alternately 
VMBHilftV overjoyed and furious that one 
of the genre’s classic novels is finally to grace the 
silver screen. But who will play Ender Wiggin, 
the teenage prodigy in the art of intergalactic 
war? Step forward Asa Butterfield, the 
otherworldly 14-year-old star of Scorsese’s 
Hugo. If this is successful, expect a Harry 
Potter-like box office onslaught the novel has 
a total of six sequels. 


SKYFALL 















PRESENTS 


JODIE KATE CHRISTOPH JOHN C. 

FOSTER WINSLET WALTZ REILLY 

"ONE OF THE FUNNIEST AND MOST INTELLIGENT 
★★★★ FILMS OF THE YEAR" **** 
★★★★★ 

"A SUPERB BLACK COMEDY FEATURING 
POWERHOUSE PERFORMANCES" 

★★★★ ★★★★ ★★★★ 

tlMEQUI 1NE1IMES EVENING STANDARD 



a ROM AN POLANSKI film 


BASED ON THE PLAY *GOD OF CARNAGE' BY YASMINAREZA 


IN CINEMAS FEBRUARY 3 


WHAT'S YOUR BREAKING POINT? TEST YOUR PATIENCE AT: FACEBOOK.COM/CARNAGEMOVIEUK 




